What Is Humor? A World-Old Question Answered at Last 
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‘Laugh and the WorldLaughs with You’’ 


There are laughs galore in every page of Maurice Switzer’s 


SATIRE AND SONG 


As a fun maker and all-round gloom dispeller this work is simply irresistible. 
If a good laugh is better than a dose of physic, then SATIRE & SONG will 


actually save scores of doctor’s bills. 
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The Author is a New York business man with a keen but 
kindly outlook on life, and a rare sense of humor. He puts 
his observations of life over the plate in the sort of verse 
that burns holes in the memory. 


“She Wasn’t Over Twenty, But She Knew Her Little 
Book”’ pictures a type of the female of the species that will 
be instantly recognized. 


What O. Henry did for some American types in prose 
Maurice Switzer has done in verse, and no less convincingly. 


Kipling himself never did anything better than Little 
*‘Jarie Horner’’: 


“Had the lady been wood, she might have stayed good 
In the gloom of her beanery cell; 
But being just flesh, she got caught in the mesh 
Of desire’s drag-net which is hell.”’ 


If you want to shine as an entertainer among your friends, 
SATIRE & SONG is better than a night at the Follies. 


You couldn’t pick a more entertaining book for the 
boy in camp or at the front if you searched your book 
stores from one end of the town to the other. 


Only a small edition of SATIRE & SONG, with unique 
illustrations in color, and in attractive Art Binding (size of 
volume 8's inches by 6% inches), designed for private cir- 
culation among the author’s friends, has been published. 
Because of the merit of the book we have prevailed upon 
the author to set aside a few copies for our patrons whom 
we shall be pleased to supply at a price representing, 
approximately, cost of manufacture. 

SATIRE & SONG will be sent postpaid to your address on 
receipt of a $1.00 bill. But order TODAY. There are 
only a few copies for general distribution. To get one you 
must be prompt. Money back if not satisfied. 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY 
225 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 














Tue Patriot 


Officer—Now, Smith, you had 24 hours’ leave to see your wife and child. You 
have been away 48. What have you got to say for yourself? 
Smith—But it was twins, sir! 


The Menace of Modernity 


By ‘Tom P. Morcan 


1 \ \ THEN I instigated a handsome new $150.00 Phonovic- 
trogramograph into the dining-room I conceded that I 
was strictly uptydate,” admitted the landlord of the 

Petunia tavern. “I thought that when we had a rush at dinner the 
gay tunes would speed up the function, and thus save time and 
money. I figgered, too, that mellerdy mingled with meals would 
produce the light-hearted joyousness that aids digestion and in 
consequence the guests would be so pleased and comfortable 
that they would pay prompter and talk nicer about the 
hotel. 

‘**But when the inspiring strains of ‘Turkey in the Straw’ and 
‘I’m from Dixie, Too’ rang out above the clatter of the dishes the 
guests endeavored to eat in unison with them, and inside of the 
first week a fat drummer choked on something till we not only had 
to send for the doctor but also broke a rib for the poor feller, pound- 
ing him on the back while waiting for the physician. And Maxine, 
the slim waitress, coming in with a loaded tray balanced on high 
and underlating to the tune of ‘Your Dear Arm Encircles Me,’ 
slipped and dropped the tray wrong side up on the head of another 
drummer who had been coming here for years and always paid 
without kicking. 

“And when I thought I could remedy matters by substituting 
sedate tunes, like “The Holy City’ and ‘Oh-h-h-h, the Thaw-haw- 
hawt you'll not be Mine will bur-r-r-reak my Hear-r-r-rt, Mar- 
guerie-e-e-e-ete,’ the guests complained about everything they ett, 
predicted a terrible winter, and didn’t believe we'd ever be able to 
whip the Germans; and Sylphie, the hefty waitress, would come 
dragging miserably in, sobbing softly o’er the soup. So I just 
simply had to send the machine back to the music store.”’ 


Eggs 
With even the less interesting classifications retailing at almost 
prohibitive prices, bestowals of eggs sometimes go unappreciated. 
For instance, the German dialect comedian who at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., recently receiving a large number, claimed he had been 
whizzed at with hen-grenades. 


Experience 

After naming a whole string of duties which an acceptable 
maid was expected to ‘perform, the particular housewife finally 
added: “And are you sure you can wash and dress little Reginald?’ 
“For certain, ma’am,” answered the red-haired applicant, 
brightening, “ You see, I worked in a laundry onct.” 
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Seret. H. C. L. Jackson 
(Camp Carter, Michigan) 
HEN the first grey dawn of winter 
; = W chills the air around your bed, 
. And the heavy hand of Morpheus 
seems still pressing on your head, 
As the sharp command of bugles bids you leave 
your tick of straw, 
That you may once more seek knowledge of an 
a} ancient game still raw, 
Raw and reckless as the yeoman clad in fustian 
| garments green: 
“ Don’t you know you’re quite surrounded by the . 
Legion all Unseen? 
You As the swift day meets the evening and the 
twinkling lights creep out, 
Framing barrack rows with radiance—making 
wooden homes that flout 
All the chill November weather and the sting- 
ing breath of night; 
And you gather, hands in pockets, round the 
stove whose fire-bright 
vic- Sends a soothing comfort through you till it 
at | enters to your spleen— 
the Don’t you know you're quite surrounded by the 
Legion all Unseen? 
the 
and Working, playing, swearing, praying, laughing 
uld lip, or frowning brow, 
| in Every mood you give yourself to has a thousand 
ble sprites who know 
the Whether they can bid or bar you on the path you 
tread today— 
Saints and devils float around you, either glad 
and ' to use their sway 
the That you may become as they are, spirits grand 
the or spirits mean: 
rad Won’t you watch the way you’re guided by the 
nd- Legion all Unseen? 
ne, . ‘ ' 
af Every time you pay obeisance to some rotten, 
1g ; crawling thought, 
le, All around you there is laughter—laughter like 
her that of a sot 
aid Who has sent his wine dregs splashing, blotting 
‘out a Bible page; 
ing Every time you do a service all the good of 
w- every age 
ar- Stretches forth a hand to make you better than 
you e’er have been— 
tt, . P ‘ 
Ah, be sure you heed the goodness in the Legion 
to y nt 
all Unseen! 
me 
ust For each deed of worth you render THEY will 
give you pay in gold, 
THEY will give you added insight as to how you 
may unfold 
oat That your every waking moment may be filled 
‘a -With service grand, 
ig \nd your soul, howe’er now tortured, may at 
ne, last descry the land 
en Where peace passing understanding holds you 
in its shining sheen: 
Ah, thank God, you are surrounded by the 
Legion all Unseen! 
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| JANES MONTQONERY FLACG 
Drawn by James MontcoMery FL iacc S 


Buck, Private, U. $.—Do you speak French? 

Hotei Cierx—A little. Why? j 

Buck, Private, U.$.—Well, I’ve been playin’ pool with this guy since 
two o'clock. It’s half past six now. Tell him I want to quit! 
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| Well, What /s Humor, Anyway? 


An Impromptu Symposium 


After You Have Read These Definitions by the Most Brilliant Minds it America, 
You Can Decide for Yourself What Humor Is—Perhaps 
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BRASS TACKS AND CHARITY 
By Wituram Marion REeEpy 
Editor and Author 

’D define a sense of humor as being what the 
man in the street, and the man nearly every- 
where else, calls being ‘“‘onto one’s self.” As 
one’s self is very much like every other self, the 
being onto one’s self gives one a considerate 
appreciation of everybody else in the world. When 
you come right down to brass tacks then, a sense 

of humor is merely another name for charity. 
I know there is something sometimes called a bitter 

humor, but I think that is a contradiction in terms. 

This is the best I can do offhand, in a hurry, 

dictating to a golden-haired stenographer. 


STEWED VERITY 
By Georce Jean NATHAN 
Critic and Wit 
Humor is the truth in an in- 
toxicated condition. 


A HAPPY MISFIT 
By Carotyn WELLS 
The Feminine ‘‘Mark Twain” 
Humor is a happy misfit in 
the eternal fitness of things. 


PROVIDED BY THE OTHER 
FELLOW 
By Cuanninc Po.iock 
Playwright and Author 
Humor is something that dis- Axyonr ELSE AS TO 
comforts somebody else. 





wHat AcTUALLY CownsTI- 
TUTES True Humor 


A FAIR EXCHANGE 
By Rupert HuGues 
Playwright and Author 
WILL swap a definition of humor for a definition 
of electricity. 

You know the old story of the college flunker who 
was asked by his professor: ‘‘ What is electricity?” and 
who answered, “I knew, but I’ve forgotten.” Where- 
upon the professor moaned, “What a tragedy! The 
only human being that ever knew what electricity is 
has forgotten!” 

I have read numberless definitions, all of them false. 
The men who define it don’t know it when they see it. 
The saddest works I’ve ever read have been solemn 
philosophic efforts to explain it. 

We all respond to the electric 
mystery; it warms us, transports 
us, and lights us up. Perhaps 
humor is a steady flow of elec- 
tric juice, and wit is the leap 
of a spark across a gap. But 
that is telling how humor and 
wit behave. Nobody knows 
what they are. 


OUT OF THE SOUL 
By Kate Jorpan 
Essayist and Novelist 
Humor seems to me an essence 
that comes of a natural gayety of 
soul, from which one can take 


Puts BravriFuL PREHISTORIC PRUNE Dish WILL one’s own applications as buoy- 
BE AWARDED TO ANYONE WHO WILL AGREE WITH / 


antly as all of us can take those 
of other people. 





ABSENCE OF FELLOW FEELING 
By Botton Hau 
Author and Reformer 
E have been taught that we are wicked and that, 
therefore, we ought to suffer. When we see another 
suffering, but not so much as to arouse our fellow- 
feeling, we say: Good—serves him right! That is humor. 


AS IN THE CIRCUS 
By E. W. KemBie 
Creator of **Kemble’s Coons” 


Humor is optimism developed with a slap-stick. 


TRAGEDY’S DISGUISE 
By James K. Hackett 
1 ctor-Manager 
Humor is a tragic camouflage of life, which some- 
times gets a laugh. 


PASSED BY THE CENSOR 
By GeorGce CREEL 
Chairman ( ‘ommittee on Publi Information 


True humor laughs with and not at. 


JUST THE BALD TRUTH 
By Lincoitn STEFFENS 
Author and Investigator 

T isn’t necessary to know what humor is. All you 
have to do is to find the truth and state it in its 
tersest form: that will be humor. It can’t help being. 
But why ask me? I am shocked that you, Judge, 
didn’t know. Wishing you the cheerfulness you pray for. 





DRAWN AND QUARTERED 
By Ricuarp Le GALLIENNE 
Poet and Essayist 
UMOR is that quality of the mind—based on a 
peculiar sense of proportion and a keen discrimi- 
nation between relative values (between values that are 
transitory and values that are lasting)—a quality in- 
born, but greatly extended and ripened by experience— 
by which we perceive: 
(1) The absurdity of our fellows. 
(2) The absurdity of the nation to which we belong, 
and, with that, the absurdity of all institutions. 
(3) The pathetic absurdity of existence in general. 
(4) The absurdity of ourselves. 


AUTHORIAL MODESTY 
By Jesse Lyncn WILLIAMS 
Author and Playwright 
My personal interpretation of humor may be best 
illustrated by saying: Go to see “Why Marry?” at the 
Astor Theatre in New York. 


PHILOSOPHY, TRUTH AND FANCY 
By Roy L. McCarpe.i 
Humorous Author 
AS other Funsmiths will say that your letter is their 
understanding of humor, I will pass up the ob- 
vious. I will be glad to join in your symposium, if it 
will do you any good in any way. 
My definition of humor? Humor is any pleasant 
philosophy, based on truth and candor, camouflaged 
by any quaint conceit. 
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Drawn by CALVERT SMITH 





PEN PRODUCE FROM THE FARM 
By Water PricHarp Eaton 
Nature Essayist and Dramatic Critic 

HAVE read at least four ponderous tomes which 

attempted to define humor, written, of course, by 
men without any, and I am still in the dark. Why isa 
Scotch terrier humorous? It isn’t because he is small, 
for there is nothing funny about a Pomeranian, which 
is merely nauseating. Does one have to feel a sense of 
superiority in order to detect humor—i. ¢., you are 
standing up firmly when the other man slips on the ice? 
How about the two men who fall simultaneously, and 
both sit up, looking at each other, and burst into 
laughter? Is humor a pleasant and unexpected de- 
parture from the normal? What about the woman who 
always says, “‘ Well, the world is a small place, isn’t it?” 
when she learns we know her cousins, the Joneses? 
What about the humor of the epigram which packs truth 
ina phrase? Then again, what about the humor of the 
fantastic tale which is a solemn lie? How include Shaw 
and Barrie in the same definition? And how account 
for the very humorous idea that the ‘“‘American sense 
of humor” isanextensiveand superior thing? I giveitall 
up. IfI could define humor, I could probably produce it, 
and then I’down abig farm, like George Ade, or write for 
The Saturday Evening Post, like Irvin Cobb. 


COLD REVENGE 
By Artuur B. REEVE 
Creator of The Scientific Detective 
INCE you (the Editor) discovered “Craig Kennedy” 
seven or eight years ago, do you think you'll 
have your revenge at this late date by making him re- 
discover “humor”? 
On this zero day I can think of nothing but that one 
man’s humor is another man’s grouch. 





Tue Mystery OF THE MissinG SHOE 


WHY DOES A MONKEY LIKE SUGAR? 
Dr. FrRanK CRANE 
Everyday Philosopher 
LL instincts point to the preservation of life. 
Generally speaking, the things we like are best 
for us. 

Humor is whatever gratifies a certain desire. 

We like sugar because it is sweet, water because it 
slakes thirst, slippers because they’re easy, furs because 
they’re warm. So we like certain concepts of the mind 
because they are funny. 

To ask why, is as if we asked why a monkey likes 

sugar. 
I think it is Voltaire who said that whoever shall 
explain why the emotion of pleasure causes the zygo- 
matic muscle to draw the corners of the mouth up 
toward the ears, may indeed be entitled to call himself 
a philosopher. 


THE CRUEL IF OBVIOUS JIBE 
By James Montcomery FL acc 
irtist and Wit 
I SHOULD say that a good example is an editor of a 
humorous paper looking over the files of his publi- 
cation at the frozen tail-end of the year, crack- 
ing off a few frozen tears and taking his frozen 
pen in his numbed fingers, writing slowly and 
painfully to his contributors, asking them what 
humor is! 
That is an example. Now for a definition— 
Humor is the realization of the difference between 
the ignorance and frailty of humanity and the Infinite. 
Humor is the spirit without which Heaven would be 
Hell! 
These are two definitions—there are 8,548,900 others 
that I haven’t got time to write. 
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“Ach: Mein Gott: Vich vay is he going?’ 


HUMOR LAUGHS WITH MEN 
By Cyrus Townsenp Brapy 
Novelist and Playwright 

T° your request I quote the following brief discus- 

sion from my book, “The Master of Repartee.”’ 

Wit is more definitely related to the intellect; 
humor to the emotions. Wit is an efflorescence of the 
mind; humor the growth of nature and accident. Wit 
may be studied; humor is always natural. Wit may be 
pungent and exacerbating; humor is balmy and ameli- 
orating. Wit may be bitter and aggressive; humor is 
genial and kindly. Humor laughs with men; wit laughs 
at men. Wit is sometimes the result of toil; humor, 
like the quality of mercy, is not strained. Also ‘“‘it is 
twice bless’d; it blesseth him that gives and him that 
takes.”” Wit is born of the intellect and imagination; 
humor is an innate quality of being, without which in- 
tercourse loses its savor, friendship its tenderness, and 
love its peace. Yet, paradoxical as it may seem, no 
hard and fast line can be drawn between them. Glad- 
stone professed to be unable to distinguish one from the 
other. The highest wit should partake of the gentle 
quality of humor. Wit when sweetened by love be- 
cometh humor. 


SIDE-STEPPING RIDICULE 
By Cuartes Hanson Towne 
Poet and Editor 

HE other day I heard a woman say: “I don’t know 

what I’d do without my sense of humor—I laugh 
at everything.”” Which, of course, was proof positive 

"that she had no humor at all. 

A sense of humor is a sense of balance; a sense of 
proportion. Above all, it is the power to keep one’s self 
from being ridiculous. It also includes the previous 
gift of being able to see a joke, even when it is on one’s 
self. 

That is all I know about humor, and all I need to 
know. 


THE SUNSHINE OF LOVE 


By Raymonp Hitcucock 


Actor and Humorist 

HUMOR is such a wide-spreading thing that it is 

difficult to bottle it up into a trite expression. 
Without humor hope dies. Behind humor stand 
courage, endurance and kindness. These three go to- 
gether with no other quality. Courage might be from 
fright, endurance from revenge, kindness from a love of 
show, but the three stand for all they represent, back 
of humor. And whatis humor? It is that quality that 
makes you feel sorry for a Baptist minister who has 
preached a small town dry, cardless, danceless, lightless 
and has to live there forever afterward. Humor is the 
sunshine of love. 

P. S.—If I could spell better I’d write more. 


NOTHING IN THE BASKET 
By BranpeR MatTTHEws 
Author and Critic 
I have taken up a collection of my thoughts; and I 
fail to find among them anything that could be called 
a definition of humor. 


THE CRUCIBLE 


By Munna Irvinc 


Poet and Essayist 
you write a little skit you think 
With Twain’s best seller ranks, 
It is not humor though, if Judge 
Declines the piece with thanks. 
You write another saying, “ Well, 
I’ll send it in, by heck!” 
It’s humor of the highest if 
From Judge you get a check. 
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Drawn by J. R. SHAVER 


Billy—It wouldn’t take me long to learn to do that. I often 
beat the rugs for mother. 
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Drawn by J. Conacher 


MAKES YOU FEEL GOOD INSIDE 
By Dan Bearp 
tuthor and Arlist 
JHY don’t you ask me, “What is electricity?” 
We poor mortals discover a power, force or an 
influence, then we label it, file it away, and think we 
know all about it because we have given it a name. 
I cannot tell you what is electricity, neither can the 
dictionary help me define it. I cannot tell you what 
love is, | cannot tell you what life is. 

The other day, in a distant city, a chairman intro- 
duced me toa large audience as follows: “ Ladies, gentle- 
men, and particularly boys, and young people, it is my 
great privilege to-night to present to you a man who 
needs no introduction. His name is a household word, 
he is known and loved by every boy in America, and I 
now have the honor of presenting to you Mr.—Mr.— 
(stage whisper) what the h— is your name anyhow?” 

The speaker did not intend to be humorous; he was 
up against it; he was trying to make a graceful intro- 
duction but he forgot my name. What was there in this 
that made everyone on the stage laugh? 

Mark Twain was the most serious man that I ever 
met. His heart was so tender that it was bleeding all 
the time on account of the wrongs existing everywhere 
about him. Yet when he told us about these things we 
all laughed, we said that it was his quaint manner of 
expressing his ideas. 
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Sammy (reading letter from home)—Just listen to this, Bill—ain’t it fierce!— 
S ; ding letter { I Just listen to this, Bill 
“We haven’t had a lump of sugar for our coffee in four days 


,> 


Humor appears to me to be something unexpected, 
a sudden paradox. I can’t define it, some people can’t 
see it; some people are blind and cannot see light, others 
are color blind and cannot distinguish red from green; 
others although not deaf have no ear for music; others 
are dead to humor and cannot appreciate it. 

Humor is something that makes you feel good inside, 
makes you chuckle inwardly; fun is something that 
makes you laugh boisterously, but I do not know what 
it is. I give it up, ask me another. 


THE HUMAN TRINITY 
By Dr. Henry van Dyke 
Former U.S. Minister to the Netherland 
IT is an adornment; humor, a homely quality; 
cheerfulness, a virtue. 
Wit sparkles; humor glows; cheerfulness radiates. 
The witty man has a flashing weapon which he may 
turn on foe or friend. The humorous man has a bright 
fire on the hearth and invites you to come in and 
get warm. The cheerful man carries the warmth 
in his heart and wherever he goes he is a good com- 
rade. 
Wit laughs at you. Humor laughs with you. Cheer- 
fulness sometimes does not laugh at all—it only smiles. 
Wit is good in controversy, humor in conversation, 
and cheerfulness in daily conduct, especially in hard 
times. 








Drawn by F. J. Firutan 


“Liberty Bond, sir? What denomination?” 


“Baptist.” 


IT DOESN’T EXIST 
By Evucene Woop 
Luthor and Essayist 

O establish once for all time a satisfactory 
definition of the word “‘humor”’ is com- 
paratively easy—comparatively. Easy as 
compared with defining, say, the word 
“house,” also among the h’s. When you 
establish a definition of “house” that will do 
for all time—Gee, but that’s a terrible long 
while! — that will satisfactorily cover all 
kinds of habitations made of all kinds of 
material from sod to cement: an ice-house 
and a fire-house; a green-house and a White 
House and a Colonel House—How did I 
come to think of him, do you suppose?— 
and a pilot-house and a house on the chess- 
board; a rough house and a full house; a 
drug-house and the testa of a free-swinging 
pelagic ascidian; the house of Jacob and 
the House of Hohenzollern—Wait a sec- 
ond till I can get both feet on the ground at 
once—the House of Representatives, the 
astrological house the sun is in, and all the 
houses you can think of—but I will not list 
‘em, sO as to save composition. When you 
have made once for all time a satisfying 
definition of the word “house” in a line of 








type (eight words) or typewriting (twelve), then you 
can washupand go home; you’ve done a full day’s work. 

What really exists is ever so much harder to talk 
about than what does not. You are more hampered by 
the facts. Humor does not exist: you only think so. 

If the alienist asks you: “‘What is a table?” and, 
after much thought, you cautiously begin: “A table is a 
plane surface . ..”’ he doesn’t let you finish. You are 
all right in the dome; you can get by. But if you an- 
swer promptly: “A table is what you eat off,” he fills out 
your commitment to the Home for the Feeble-minded. 

Similarly, to the question: What is humor? I reply: 
Humor is what you laugh at. 

Real people, though, laugh when long-resented, pom- 
pous Dignity slips on the ice; they laugh when the Big 
Blaa-Blaa comes suddenly against the Real Thing, bang! 
“It isn’t the coat that makes the man: it’s the pants.” 

Humor is the shrapnel of Truth exploding in the 
trenches of the misinformed. “I thought Indianopplus 
was bigger’n it is, but it ain’t.” 

The war will not end right till something happens 
to make us all laugh like the devil. 


WITH THE CORNERS OFF 
By Orson Lowe i 
irtist and Wit 
UMOR enables us to live in an agreeable, round 
world; without humor it would be an angular 
affair of sharp corners, whirling through space and jab- 
bing its elbows into the neighbors. 

P. S.—For Heaven’s sake, Mary, don’t ever ask me 
to do such a thing again. This has cost enough in time, 
and ink, and paper, and worry to have produced two 
large drawings for your beautiful publication. 

A BURNING INSTITUTE 
By Howarp BruBAKER 
Humorous Author 

HIS one is topical rather than cosmic. 

Humoris that warm glow of theconsciousness which 
is being widely used this winter as a substitute for coal. 
(More of this Verbal Rioting in the Next Number) 

















Drawn by 
She— Do you think it possible for a man to love two women at once { 


SARKSDALE ROGERS 


Young Soldier — Yes, twenty at once, if they were all like you. 
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e~-OW do I, Giles Paleale, Baronet, 
being yette of sounde minde and 
bodie, here and now sette downe ye plaine 
facts in ye case. Ods wounds, if my strength 
remaineth, I shall ere many days reach ye 
house of my kinsman, Ye Mac Aroon of 
Mac Aroon, which is in ye Ben Lomond 
countrie of Scotland, and there it may be 
my vigor renewed, I shall relate of ye recent 
happenings at greater length. Now— 
Odsdevilkins!—I am notte uppe to it. 

Know, thenne, that I am at, this 
writynge in dire peril of starvation, and 
that at ye hands of mine own daughters, 
Ye Ladye Rowena and Ye Ladye Diana, 
the same which keepeth house for me. 
"Tis now three days since, returning from 
ye chase in ye New Forest, I did perceive, 
hung from ye battlements of my castle, a 
huge banner. Uponne itte I did make out these 
words: Conserve ye Foode Supply and Help to Winne 
Ye War in Ye Low Countries. 

Summonynge my warder and my majordomo, I did 
make so bolde as to ask,What is ye bigge idea? Where- 
upon my warder did wag his head, as one in low spirits, 
and make answer that his mistress, Ye Ladye Rowena, 
hath caused this thynge to be done. 

*“Ods blushes and blooms!” I did thenne exclaim, 
“‘peradventure this is more of what My Ladye and her 
sister doth please to term, Doynge their bitte.” 

And I minded me of the time but a fortnight since 
when my castle doth fair bulge with damsels from all ye 
shires, each making iron wristlets and tinne blanket- 
squares at forge and anvil in ye great hall, so that I am 
driven out upon ye battlements for a little of ye peace 
and quiette. 

“This banner betokeneth more bittes, and I mistake 
notte,” saith I unto myself, and summonynge my eldest 
daughter, Ye Ladye Rowena, I finde I have indeede 
ye right hunche. 

“What is this thynge which you do term Conserve?” 
I did aske of her; “and in what, mayhap, doth it affect 
































Sir Gites Returninc From Ye Hunt Perceitvetu YE BANNER 


By 
A. . Folwell 


Ftom an old and 
hitherto unpub- 
lished manuscript 








Decorations by Gordon Ross 


my daily breade?” For, gadsobs, I was hungrie as ye 
horse of tradition. 

Whereupon My Ladye Rowena did explain unto me 
that ye banner on ye battlements was a pledge, for- 
sooth; that foode was first for ye soldiery and ye yeo- 
manrie now fightynge ye war in ye Low Countries, and 
that we at home could do our bitte—Odsblood! Ye 
word again!—by eating and drinking less. 

““Ods whips and wheels!” quoth I, “and when is it 
meet that we begin this thynge?”’ 

“Good my father, ’tis already begun,” answered she 
who is Ye Ladye Rowena. “ Yecooke and ye 
cellerer both have ye word.” 

And odslitherkins, it was even so! And I 
may not protest, for 
to do so would make 
me false to countrie a 
and to King, so saith 
My Ladye Rowena 
and My Ladye Diana, 
her sister. Conserving 
ye foode, I did gette 
at table butte a gingle 
haunch of venison, in 
place of ye three which 
are my wont; and 
butte two pasties of ye 
wild boar and ye bean, 
York style, instead of 
my accustomed six. 

These, with butte a 
scant half dozen of hare 
and a brace of fowles 
must serve to content 
mine hunger night- 























































ly for what Ye 
Ladye Rowena 
termeth ve Dura- Tue Lapy Rowena MAKETH 
tien of Ve War Mirrens For YE So.piers 


“Odspluts”, quoth® 
I, “may ye strong 
winde blow ye 


“Damsels from all ye - shires, 
each making iron wristlets at 
forge and anvil in ye great hall.” 


‘ 













banner battlements, and this be my 


bitte!” 

But ye worst cometh in ye morning, when at break- 
fast in ye greate hall, ye Ladye Rowena informeth me 
that I may have but one half ye small cask of mightie 
ale and not more than four cannikins of mead with my 
score of eggs and ye baconne. 

**And how of ye sack?”’ I scarce find voice enough 
to ask. 

“Ye sack is what ye sack getteth,” was the un- 
seemlie reply of Ye Ladye Rowena, she having had ever, 
it paineth me to say, a low sense of humor like unto a 
court fool’s. 

But, God wotte, when I did heare of that which 
My Ladye Rowena calleth ye Left-Overs, and do com- 
prehend that ye scraps and leavings of ye dinner 

table, instead of being fed to ye dogs or ye scullery 
maydes, are to be served 
up at luncheon ye ensu- 
ing day to ME, ye Master 
of ye Castle, I resolved 
to do my bitte no longer, 
but to take it—yea—in 
my teeth and assert 
myself! 

But, on ye second 
thinking, I have 
mayde up that which 
is left of my minde 
to leave ye castle and 
ye banner on ye bat- 


from ye 


Downtrodden 4y Walt 











“T did gette at table but a single haunch of venison, two pasties of ye wild 
boar and a scant half dozen of hare and a brace of fowles.” 





tlements, and to wend my shaken way to Scotland, 
there to week-end (and maybe three or four) with my 
kinsman in the Ben Lomond countrie, he having no 
daughters who conserve ye foode or otherwise do ye 
bitte. 

Odswounds, and I know notte if I get there, being 
sore weakened in bodie and spirit by my fasting. 


His Gratitude 
By Tom P. Morcan 

5 OC PESTLE, the druggist over at Tumlinville, is a square 

sort of feller,” remarked Mr. Gap Johnson, of Rumpus 
Ridge, Ark., upon his return from a shopping expedition to the 
county seat. ‘‘When I went into his store to buy a bottle of 
chill medicine he was having a fight with a customer, who had 
Doc down and was hammering him right peartly. I’ve always 
liked Doc, and so I sa’ntered 
over, slapped the customer 
winding, kicked him out and 
mentioned to him that he’d 
better keep going if he didn’t 
want me to take a shot at him. 
/ Well, sir, Doc was the grateful- 
lest feller you ever seen. He 
charged me only half 
price for the chill medi- 
cine and insisted on me 
taking, then and there, 
a big dose of pills, free 
gratis, for nothing!” 


Mason 


“Uncle Walts” Exclusive Weekly Message to Judge 


quite a pile of oak; all day I hear his lusty 

whacks, I hear him cuss at every stroke. Oh, 
chopping wood is beastly toil, and I feel sorry for the 
jay who has to make the kettle boil by plying ax and 
saw all day. 

The farmer brings his team and cart, and piles the 
heavy chunks therein, to haul it to the distant mart; 
such labor’s certainly a sin. He hauls 
his load of wood to town, and gets five- 
plunks in cash or trade; what wonder 
if he wears a frown? What wonder if 
his soul is frayed? Just think of all 
the toil and tears, the weariness, the 
grief, the groans, that farmer under- 
went, my dears, to get his paltry roll 
of bones! 

I come kerwhooping o’er the lea, 
I have all things I have desired, and 
all the world looks good to me—but 
presently my car is mired. It is no 
use to stand and swear, it does no 
good to yawp and yelp; there is a 
farmhouse over there, and I must 
straightway go for help. I find the hus- 
bandman who hauls his load of wgod 
nine miles to town,a worthy man in 
overalls, who has a parcel salted down. 


ee farmer takes his gleaming ax, and chops up 








my auto from the mud and stones, with brindled mule 
and sway-backed nag—and I am stuck for seven bones. 
Thus always and forevermore the man who journeys 
in a boat is bled till bleeding is a bore, is held up for 
his bottom groat. 

The village blacksmith toils away, in grime and 
soot, with rusty tools, he grunts and sweats around 
all day, and shoes old mares and kicking mules. 
He thinks he’s gone exceeding well 
if he puils down, in fourteen hours, 
enough to buy the village belle an ice 
cream or a bunch of flowers. 

I come despondent to his door, my 
carburetor’s out of whack; it needs 
adjustments, three or four by some 
one who has got the knack. The 
blacksmith tinkers for a time; if he 
were shoeing mules that long, he’d 
charge the customer a dime, and 
think his fee was pretty strong. 

But when he’s monkeyed with a 
screw, and given broken wires a 
splice, he says, “‘I guess that fix will 


do; why, yes, three dollars is my 
. price!” 
And thus the man who runs a 


boat is stung at every turn and bend; 
he has no safeguard for his goat, no 





It takes him half an hour to drag 
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sympathizer and no friend. 





























“All of the German planes but one were disposed of after an exciting battle.” 


A Verdict in the Air 


By J. A. WALDRON 


Illustrated by Lawrence FELLows 


ARWOOD had abandoned his studies at the 

university to enter the service of Uncle 

Sam. After a period with the folks at 

home he tarried a day or two in Chicago 

with friends. On his final evening he 

visited a cabaret with a fellow collegian. He was 

amazed to see in one of the singers a boyhood sweet- 
heart, Bessie Deane. 

As Harwood had learned, Miss Deane left their 
native place in Ohio to cultivate a voice which promised 
grand opera distinction. She had started out with con- 
fidence, ambition and beauty to supplement her vocal 
gift. He was shocked to find her in such company, 
although her modest demeanor set her apart from those 
with whom she was professionally classed. 

“I’m going to try to see that girl after the perform- 
ance,”’ said Harwood to his companion. 

“What? Smitten? She looks as though she didn’t 
belong here.” 

“She doesn’t. I know her—or used to. A fine girl.” 

And Harwood, bidding his companion good night, 
set about his purpose. It was less difficult than it 
might have been, for the young woman had caught a 
glimpse of him, and intuitively thought he might wish 
to see her. - 

When he found her she was dressed for the street. 
Their greeting was emphasized by the informal “ Bessie” 


and “Jack” of former days. But the young woman 
was not at ease, although Harwood felt a revival of sen- 
timental interest, and showed it, with his old-time 
respect. 

**]’m married now, Jack!”’ she said, and he thought 
he detected a note of discontent in the admission. 

“Married!” 

“Yes. And here’s my husband.” 

Harwood turned to see approaching a heavily-built 
young man of an aspect by no means prepossessing. 

“This is an old friend, john,” said the young woman, 
addressing her husband, “Mr. Harwood. He ccmes 
from my native town. My husband—Mrr. Grindel.”’ 

Mir. Grindel looked at Harwood somewhat ungra- 
ciously as he hesitantly put out his hand, and as un- 
graciously bore his wife away after a few words. And 
Harwood, left alone, wondered what strange freak of 
attraction could have moved Bessie to marry such a 
person. 

A few days later Harwood was in active training as 
a pilot at a government aviation school on the Pacific 
Coast. His progress was remarkable, and he promised 
to become a star airman. 

He had not been in the service long before Grindel 
appeared in the camp as a mechanician. There was a 
smoldering antagonism between the men, but Harwood 
avoided Grindel, who seemed surly and disagreeable in 
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all contacts. Some of the boys in training distrusted 
him, but he seemed to be doing a mechanician’s work 
faithfully. 

One day a new machine in which Harwood was 
ascending got out of control and crashed to the ground. 
He was not seriously hurt, but was out of commission 
for a few days. Just before resuming duty he secured 
leave to visit a city near the camp. On a Sunday eve- 
ning he strolled into a restaurant where, to his astonish- 
ment, he found Bessie singing. He felt that he must 
speak with her, and waited until he had opportunity. 
She greeted him warmly, yet with apparent apprehen- 
sion. They started out together, but met Grindel 
almost at the entrance. He was furious, and made a 
remark that Harwood had to resent ‘by knocking him 
down. There was a scene, many persons gathering. 
But the matter was hushed up. 

Harwood returned to camp that night, and the next 
day resumed his duties. Grindel, who had asked for 
leave, did not return. Machine after machine met with 
accident, though with no fatal result. It was found that 
the planes had all been tampered with. Grindel fell 
under suspicion, and was posted as a deserter. The 
Secret Service, with duplicates of a photograph of him 
found ina gallery in the neighboring city, looked for him 
in vain. Harwood told of his experience with Grindel, 
and Bessie was sought. She had also disappeared. 

Harwood became an expert airman. Securing 
leave to go to France in advance of other men in 
training, he became a 
member of the famous 
Flying Elephant Esca- 
drille of the French army. 
He won distinction in 
several air battles, and One of the cleverest of humor- ‘“ 

. ists, Gelett Burgess has |Z 
became a favorite even  wonliteraryimmortality J 
among those who them-_ through his creation 
. of the illuminative 
selves had won the high- yong “Bromidic.” 
est honors. In this calling How we got on 
there is a knightly eleva- 
tion of spirit. 

Visiting a field hospi- 
tal one day to see a fellow 
airman who was con- 
valescing from injury, 
Harwood met Bessie. She 
was a nurse. She related 
to him a sad experience. 
Grindel, playing upon 
her ambition, had told 
her he could further her 
grand opera aspiration. 
She had married him to 
discover he was a brute. 
He had forced her to 
flee with him from the 
coast, and had taken 
her to Sweden, where 
he abandoned her. She 
had found her way to 
France, and was trying 
to forget misfortune in 
her work. 

One day several Boche 
machines flew over the 
French lines on obser- 


My Happiest Bit 


By Gelett Burgess 











‘As fascinating as a loose tooth is a secret 
toa damsel; for she cannot swallow it, neither 
can she spit it out of her mouth.” 


(Marquis of Methuselah) 





vation. Harwood and others ascended to rebuke 
the Germans. 

All of the German planes but one were disposed 
of after an exciting battle. That one, persisting over 
the French front, was pursued by Harwood alone. 

A series of remarkable maneuvers ensued. The 
German, aside from the bold insolence of his mission, 
developed amazing control at marvelous speed in his 
efforts to esacpe. He was retracing his way, and Har- 
wood soon was a lone pursuer. He opened fire and 
scored hit after hit. The rudder of the invading ma- 
chine became jammed. Its pilot was impotent to save 
himself. His machine took a spinning motion, the spiral 
increasing in steepness, and plunged to earth on its 
nose within the French line. 

Harwood landed near the wreck. As French soldiers 
bore the remains of the dead Boche away Harwood, 
curious as to his antagonist, recognized Grindel. 


Sixes and Sevens 
eres CREEL says that information is “dan- 


gerous only when printed in a newspaper.” 
Every newspaper reporter can testify that the 
city editor reduces the danger to a minimum, by print- 
ing what those other dubs write and blue penciling 
one’s most informative stories. 
# 

According to theSyracuse Post Standard, “the 
American troops declare 
that their favorite au- 
thor is Rudyard Kipling.” 
Rudyard certainly has 
; written some pretty fair 
i i ras, un stuff, especially since he 
invented, heaven only married that Vermont 
knows. Now comes woman. 


Mr. Burgess with his * 
brightest simile 
given below. ’Tis better to have 







loved and lost—think of 
all the Liberty Bonds 
you can buy with what 
the alimony would have 
cost you if you had won 
her. 

# 

The price of meat is high.— 
J. Ogden Armour. 

If even Mr. Armour is 
on, what’s the use of the 
censorship? 

# 

It is up to those sena- 
torial inquisitors who 
score our system of buy- 
ing army supplies to 
prove that we ever had 
a system. 





* 

I would give anything if 
*Billy”’ Loeb were at this mo- 
ment President of the United 
States.”—T. R. 

One would so hate to 
see “ Billy”’ Bull Moosed, 
though. 
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Kaiser Conquered America—No. 2 
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© venurros waxwens 


HIS is another of our metamorphosed and kulturized public statues as imposed by the Potsdam Gang, if they 
should manage to lick and enslave us. Wouldn’t it be a charming spectacle to see this glorified pretzel, done in 
bronze, leering at one from Bryant Park, at Forty-second Street and Sixth Avenue, New York? If this possibility 
isn’t enough to make every man-jack of us want to go over and wallop the Huns, we don’t know what is. But the 

wurst is yet to come, as you may see for yourself, in our specia! chamber of photographic horrors, next week. 
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Forbidding Fruit 
Frutto Indigesto. 
An indigestible dish.—L’ dsino (Rome). 
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Not Providential—One of the chief 
faults of the Russian Provisional Govern- 
ment is due to its inability to provide 
more provisions.—Passing Show. 


Speculation—Redd—Believe me, this 
food game is getting fierce. 

Greene—It certainly is. 

Redd—lI’ve come to the conclusion that 
the world is made up of gamblers and 
speculators. 

Greene—Oh, it’s not as bad as that. 

Redd—Y es, it is, too. 

Greene—Then which class do you be- 
long to—the gamblers or speculators? 


Redd—The latter. 

Greene—Oh, you're speculating, are 
you? 

Redd—Yes; I’m speculating on what 


thing I eat I’ll have to give up next.— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


Sidetracked—Some time ago one of 
the trampiest kind of tramps appeared at 
the rear entrance of a suburban home 
and meekly knocked. Almost instantly 
Dinah, the colored cook, became visible. 

“Lady,” said the tramp, in an appeal- 
ing voice, ““won’t you please give me 
something to eat? I hain’t had 

“We'll see bout dat,” imperiously re- 
sponded the cook, with a critical glance 








“Do yo’ like fish?” 
“Yes, dear lady,’”’ answered the hobo, 
great hope rising in his eyes. ‘ Nothing 
would suit me better than fish.” 
“All right, den,” smiled Dinah, pre- 
paring to slam the door shut, “come 
‘round on Friday.”"—Dayton. News. 


at the other. 


The Waiter and the Fly—A cus- 
tomer in a French café in San Francisco 
summoned his waiter and demanded of 
him, “How is it that I find a dead fly in 
my stew?” 

“Monsieur,” the waiter replied, “I 
regret that I cannot tell you. Perhaps 
the fly had not eaten for many days, and, 
throwing itself ravenously on the stew, 
fed with too great heartiness, thereby 
contracting an inflammation of the 
stomach severe enough to cause death. 
The poor little thing can never have been 
strong. When I brought the stew it was 
dancing merrily and humming on the 
surface. Perhaps—this idea has just 
presented itself to me—it endeavored to 
swallow too large a piece of meat. The 
morsel stuck to his windpipe. A terrific 
coughing fit, inaudible to our gross ears, 
ensued. Alas, soon all was over. I can 
account in no other way for the poor 
creature’s death.”’ Stove-Ore. 
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Paper Clothes in Bocheland 
“Hermann, mets ton complet buvard plutot 
que ton bristol; voifa qu’il pleut . . .” 
“Hermann, put on your blotting paper 
suit instead of your cardboard one; it’s 
begun to rain.”—Le Rire (Paris). 


Doubtful 
‘This be a shocking wicked world, Jane 
Pipsqueak, with they Germans gassing us, 
and dropping they there bombs on us; I 
reckon us will be very lucky if we gets out of 
it alive.” — Tatler (London). 
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Force of Habit—Corp. Levi—Halt! 
Who goes there? 

Voice in the dark—Ordnance officer. 

Cor p.— Advance and give the discount! 
—Medical Pickwick. 


What Jones Had Done—Presiding 
Genius—What is the charge against 
Private Jones? 

Sergeant—If yer plaze,’e’s been drunk, 
an’ ’e’s been breakin’ things, an’ ’e won’t 
obey no orders. In fact, ’e’s been be- 
havin’ gin’rally as though ’e wuz the 
bloomin’ colonel himself! — Southern 
Vi oman’s Magazine. 


A Change Recommended—Ser geaiil 
—yYou’vé fallen out of line not less than 
five times. You should not be in this 
regiment at all. 

Recruit—Where should I be? 

Sergeant—In the flying corps, and you’d 
only have to fall out once.—London 
Opinion. 


Disappointed—‘‘How does your boy 
like life in the army?” “Not particularly 
well. He says he’s been in it six weeks 
now and hasn’t once been ordered to 
do something glorious.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 
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Camp Hardships—‘‘How does your 
son like army life?” 

“Not very well. He says he doesn’t 
mind marching when the band is playing, 
but he finds it mighty hard to get up any 
enthusiasm over chopping wood or peel- 
ing potatoes without musical accompani- 
ment.”’-—Detroit Free Press. 


The Thrills of Youth—After all the 
joys of youth are fairly well distributed 
between the sexes and, while a girl does 
not know the thrill that comes when one 
gets into one’s first pair of long pants, 
though even that may fall to her lot 
before long now, on the other hand a boy 
doesn’t know what it is to be a girl and 
walk around town with a soldier in uni- 
form where the other girls can see.—Ohio 
State Journal. 


Unobtrusiveness — Officer (having 
pulled up recruit for not saluting)—Now 
then, my man, don’t they take any notice 
of officers in your battalion? 

Recruit—Well, sir, it ain’t that exactly; 
but I’ve always been one, as you might 
say, to keep meself to meself.—Punch. 


The American Habit—Harry ( just 
“out”’)—Listen, Bill! Sounds like ole 
Fritz comin’ over in the mud—squish 
squash, squish squash. Bi//—That’s orl 
right—that’s only the Americans fur- 
ther up a-chewin’ their gum rations.— 
London Opinion. 




















Purely Futurist 
A professional event that is on the square.—J/ 520 (Florence). 


All Clear Now—Old farmer (to soldier 
son just returned from the Front)— 
Well, Dick, what be these tanks like that 
there’s so much talk about? 

Son—Why, they’re just wobbling 
thingamabobs, full o’ what-you-may-call- 
‘ems, and they blaze away like billyo! 

Old farmer—Ay, I heard they were 
wonderful things, but I never could get 
any details afore.—T7it-Bits. 


Same Place—7he major—My dear 
Lady Maud, where did you find that mag- 
nificent complexion? 

Lady Maud—Where you lost yours, 
Major —in a_ bottle. — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


Military Dignity—‘‘May we have 
the pleasure of your company this eve- 
ning, Colonel?” 

“Company, madam? I command a 
regiment.””—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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Not Altogether Foolish 


Germania (to Michel)—Lach maar niet te hard. Ons stalletje komt misschien ook nog eens 


aan de beurt! 


Germania (to peasant)—Don’t laugh too hard at what Russia is doing. Our own 
stable could stand a cleaning out!—De Amsterdamer (Amsterdam). 


On the Range—The recruits weren’t 
doing very well at rifle practice. 

“Look here!” cried the instructor, 
“what’s the matter with you fellows? 
There hasn’t been a hit signaled in the 
last ten minutes.” 

“TI think we must have shot the 
marker, sir,”’ replied one of the men.— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


Outranked in the Kitchen—The 
son of the well-to-do family had recently 
joined up as a private, and was spending 
his leave at home. 

Returning from a walk, his mother 
espied a figure in the kitchen with the 
housemaid. 

“Clarence,” she called to her son, 
‘““Mary’s got some one in the kitchen. 
She knows perfectly well that I don’t 
allow followers. I wish you’d go and tell 
the man to leave the house at once.”’ 

Clarence duly departed to the kitchen, 
but returned in about half a minute. 

“Sorry, mother, but I can’t turn him 
out.” 

“Can’t turn him out? Why on earth 
not?” 

“He’s my sergeant!’’—Saturday Night. 


His Excuse for Calling—A member 
of the American Lafayette squadron had 
to make a precipitate descent and was 
fortunate enough to come down at a 
British aerodrome behind the lines, not, 
however, without mixing up things a bit. 

After rescuing himself from the tangle of 
wire he limped slowly up to a “ brass hat.” 

‘Are you the big noise of this joint?” 
he asked. 

“T am the commanding officer, if that 
has anything to do withit,”’ was the reply.”’ 

“Well,” said the American, “I just 
looked in to tell you I have spread the 
gasoline tank on your front grass plot.’’— 
London Tit-Bits. 

Willing to Explain—Staf’ colonel— 
Your reports should be written in such 
manner that even the most ignorant may 
understand them. 

Sergeant—Well, sir, what part is it that 
you don’t understand?—Christian Register. 
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Equine Tendency 


“Waiter, do you call this filet mignon?” 
. “ Yes, sir—filly mignon.”—IJ/ 520 (Florence). 
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Outlied Dad—The old sea captain, in 
brass buttons, sat smoking comfortably 
by his fireside, when Jack, his sailor son, 
burst in upon him. 

‘“‘Weather too rough,” explained the 
son, “so we’ve put in for a day.” 

“Too rough!” exclaimed Mr. Tar, with 
visions of his own days on the briny. 
“Why, sir, I was once sailing round the 
Cape when a storm came on, and it blew 
down the mainmast and the mizzenmast 
was swept away, but we didn’t even think 
of putting in!” 

“Well, you see,” explained the son, 
“this storm was so bad it blew the an- 
chors off the captain’s buttons, took the 
paint off the ship’s bow and——” 

“Stop!” cried the old man. “You do 
me credit, Jack—you do me credit!”— 
Milwaukee News. 


Very Much So—‘The discipline in 
the Navy is very strict, isn’t it?” 

“Sure it is. They even dock a vessel 
for failing to keep up with the rest.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 
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Enterprising—Skeezicks, moving-pic- 
ture manager, whose love of glitter finds 
expression in diamonds and _ electric 
lights, but never in the brilliance of the 
films he evolves, is, however, the source of 
an amusing literary incident. There wis 
a film founded on “ Pickwick Papers” and 
Skeezicks was so surprised and pleased 
over its humorous possibilities that he 
asked a critic, “Say, who wrote this film 
anyway?” Charles Dickens was duly 


named and it was further explained that 


Charles Dickens was an English author. 
In order to steal a march on his rivals, 
Skeezicks lost no time in reaching a cable 
office and wrote out this message, 
“Charles Dickens, London. Will give 
you twenty thousand a year for next five 
years’ output. Exclusive. Skeezicks.” 
Needless to say the aspiring moving- 
picture manager has had no reply.— 
Society Chronicle. 


Napoleon’s Big Moment—Mrr. Eaton 
contributed the only actually immortal 
saying of the afternoon. It originated 
with a Massachusetts legislator, al- 
though its retailer was sure it had 
crept down to New York by this time 
and been attributed to Oliver Herford. 
Here it is : “ Napoleon’s greatest triumph 
was when Theodore Rocsevelt stood 
silent at his tomb.”—New York Sun. 


Schiller’s Neutrality—The following 
story which is going the rounds of the 
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Continental papers, including even those 


of Austria, must make the Germans 
gnash their teeth. A German and a Dane 
met recently in Schiller’s house in Wei- 
mar. As they stood gazing reverently on 
the scene the German, swelling with 
pride, remarked to his fellow-visitor: 

“So this is where our national poet, 
Schiller, lived.” 

“Pardon me,” said the other; “not 
national, but international.” 

“How so?” asked the German, with 
surprise. 

“Why, consider his works,” the Dane 
replied. ‘He wrote ‘Mary Stuart’ for 
the English, ‘The Maid of Orleans’ for 
the French, ‘Egmont’ for the Dutch, 
‘William Tell’ for the Swiss 

“And what did he write for the Ger- 
mans, pray?” broke in the other. Pat 
came the Dane’s answer: 

“For the Germans he wrote ‘The Rob- 
bers.’”—New York Tribune. 





Aiding Nature—Deacon Foote, a 
truly good man, is self-made in the largest 
sense of the term: he was born great, 
wise, and rich, but the deflection of his 
nose is the work of his own coat-sleeve.— 
Current Opinion. 


Helps Some—* These captains of in- 
dustry who are paid $1 a year to work for 
Uncle Sam get a small return for their 
labor.” 

“Quite true, but there are other com- 
pensations.” 

“Ves? ” 

“You'll notice that they are patted on 
the back a great deal more often for 
earning $1 a year from the government 
than they are for the $100,000 or so they 
receive from a private corporation.” — 
Birmingham A ge-Herald. 
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The Hohenzollerns Under a German Republic 
The ex-Kaiser starts in business as a second-hand wardrobe dealer.—Punch (London). 
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A Rise Expected 
Maid—I wish to leave this day month; 
I’m going into a munition factory. You see, 
I want to do my bit, sir. 
He—Well, if you drop the things like you 
have here you won’t be there long, Bridget. 


—Tattler (London). 
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Then the Ice Formed—She (ten- 
derly)—When did you first know you 
loved me? 

He—When I began to get mad when 
people said @ou were brainless and unat- 
tractive.—<Siren. 





This Is a Mean One—“In heaven,” 
said the sentimental maiden, “‘a man is 
never separated from his wife.” 

“T beg your pardon,” interrupted the 
misogynist, “but I think you are getting 
mixed in your geography.”—Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 


That Would Make it Easier— 
“Mother, Mr. Williamson has asked me 
to be his wife. Do you think I ought to 
marry him?” 

“Could you be happy with him, my 
child?” 

““No; but he has so many business in- 
terests that he would be out of town most 
of the time.” —Dayton News. 


Needn’t Believe This—Bob—When 
you proposed to her I suppose she said, 
“Oh, this is so sudden?” 

Charlie—No; she was quite honest. 
She remarked, “‘The suspense has been 
terrible.” —S pokane Spokesman-Review. 


Palpable Proof—‘Ferdy, do you 
really love me?” 

“Didn’t it take 36 cents to send that 
last letter I wrote?”—Kansas City 
Journal, 


Time—tThey were at the first gate in 
the moonlight and he had asked her to 
be his wife. With outstretched arms 
and a throbbing heart he awaited her 
answer. 

“George,” she said, in a nervous 
whisper, ‘“‘you must give me time—you 
must give me time.” 

“How long?” he hoarsely asked, “a 
day, a week, a month, a year?” 

““No—no, George,” and she quickly 
scanned the sky, “only until the moon 
gets behind a cloud.”—Portland (Me.) 
Journal. 


Overstatement—Mrs. Giddy—Louise, 
what was your father saying to 
you? 

Louise—He was talking to me about 
my approaching marriage. 

Mrs. Giddy—And what did he say 
about it? 

Louise—He said marriage was a—a 
very serious affair! 

Mrs. Giddy—Oh, he always did exag- 
gerate!”—Les Annales. 
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“La Vie chére? .. Mais, mon ami, le tout 
est de savoir acheter et de ne pas perdre la téte!” 

“Living is high, you say? But, my friend, 
all one has to do is to buy wisely and not 
lose one’s head.” —Le Péle Méle (Paris). 


Conservation—“ Darling,” said he 
tenderly, “I have made up my mind to 
ask you 2 

“Yes,” she whispered breathlessly. - 

“To ask you to become my wife. I 
know, dearest, that it is presumptuous 
for me to do so. You are so much supe- 
rior tome. I am, I feel, unworthy of you, 


” 





but—— 
“Say no more, John. I am yours. 
You may be unworthy of me, but a 
“But what, dearest?” 
“Half a loaf is better than no bread.” — 
Boston Courier. 
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The Good Part*—“Bobby,” said a 
friend to a 6-year-old boy, “I hear you are 
going to school now.” 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“What part of school do you like best 
then?” 

“Comin’ home,” was the prompt reply. 
—Kansas City Star. 


Her Own Idea—A little girl wrote the 
following composition on men: “Men are 
what women marry. They drink and 
smoke and swear, but don’t go to church. 
Perhaps if they wore bonnets they would. 
They are more logical than women, also 
more zoological. Both men and women 
sprang from monkeys, but the women 
sprang farther than the men.”—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


Winnie’s Wish—Winnie couldn’t get 
her doll to sit up as she wanted it, and 
after many vain attempts she banged it 
down, exclaiming: 

“Oh! I wish I belonged to a family 
that sweared!”—San Francisco Chronicle. 


His Choice—Parson—Do you know 
the parables, my child! 

Johnny—Yes, sir. 

Parson—And which of the parables do 
you like best? 

Johnny—I like the one where 
some body loafs and fishes.—Washing- 
ton Post. 
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Two Sides to the Question 
Il davanti ¢ il di dietro della pace tedesca. 


Front and back of a German Peace.— 
L’ Asino (Rome.). 














The Only Mary—The teacher in a 
public school was instructing the younger 
class in history, and after reading the 
lesson she closed the, book and turned to 
little John. 

“John,” she said, encouragingly, “it 
was Mary who followed Edward the 
Sixth, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” rather hesitatingly ad- 
mitted the youngster. 

“To be sure it was,”’ smilingly returned 
the teacher. “Now, then, can you tell 
me who followed Mary?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” quickly replied John, 
with a brightening countenance. ‘It 
was her little lamb!” —Public Ledger. 





A Drive on the Enemy—‘I’ve got 


to practise on the piano five hours a day.” 


“What for?” 


“’Cause pa and ma don’t like our new 


neighbors.” —London Opinion. 


Making History—‘‘Here, Johnny,” 
said the father, ‘“‘what are you doing in 
that bookcase?” 

“‘T want to find a history of the United 
States.” 

“What for?”’ 

“Well, Billy Jenkins says Tim Riley 
pitched for the Nationals last year, and I 


want to find out if he did.”—Aamnsas City 


Independent. 








That Bewildering Trench Lingo 


“Tl a Pair trés gentil, ton filleul!” 
“Oh oui! . 


Your godson looks awfully nice 
But next time he’s on leave Pll engage an interprete 
c I 


“Oh yes, he is! 


La Baionnette (Paris). 


. Mais a sa prochaine permission, je prendrai un interpréte.” 








She Only Half Tried—*‘ Mother,” 
said a _ twelve-year-old of Baltimore, 
“did you tell father I wanted a new 
bicycle?” 

“Yes, dear,”’ said the mother, “I told 
him; but he said he couldn’t afford to 
buy you one.” 

“Of course he’d say that; but what 
did you do?” 

“I told him how badly you wanted it, 
and argued in favor of it, but he refused!” 

“Argued! Oh, mother, if it had been 
something you wanted yourself you’d 
have cried a little and then you’d have 
got it.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


A Misunderstanding—Little Paul, 
who owned a pet cat named Tad, came 
home from school one day and was told 
by his nurse, very sorrowfully, that Tad 
had been run over by a street-car and 
killed instantly. She was surprised that 
the news, which she thought would break 
the heart of the child, did not call forth 
an expression of regret or a tear. Paul 
went about his playing as if nothing had 
happened. When bedtime came, and the 
boy was ready for bed, his nwse heard 
him crying, and ran in to know what was 
the matter. He exclaimed, in the midst 
of his tears: 

‘**Mother says Tad is dead!” 

“But,” said the nurse, ‘“‘when I told 
you this afternoon, you didn’t shed a 
tear.” 

“’Cause I thought you said Dad was 
dead.” Har per’s Magazine. 


Inside Information—7o0mmy- Mama, 
have gooseberries got legs? 

Mom—Of course not, Tommy. 

Tommy—Then I’ve swallered a cater- 
pillar.—U niversity of Pennsylvania Punch 


Bowl. 


Their Privilege—The youngesi son of 
a well-known Louisville family was very 
much interested the other day while his 
father, a learned lawyer, was discussing 
with the others at table the question 
whether the father or the mother had the 
most claim to a child in the event of 
divorce ot separation. After various 
opinions had been expressed the youthful 
one spoke up: “Well, I think the mother 
owns the child more than the father does, 
*cause men never have no children when 
they ain’t married, but with women it 
don’t seem to make much difference.”’-— 
Louisville Post. 


The Higher Mathematics—School- 
teacher (to the little boy)—If a farmer 
raises 1,700 bushels of wheat and sells it 
for $1.17 per bushel, what will he get? 

Little boy—Automobile.—M ilestone. 
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Higher Criticism—* Ain’t it too bad 
grandpa’s dead?”’ said Ida. 

“Yes, dear, but he is very happy with 
the angels.” 

“Did all the angels go from Beacon 
Street?” 

“Oh, no, dear.”’ 

“Then I know grandpapa ain’t having 
a bit good time! He never took no notice 
of people unless they lived on the Back 
Bay. I do hope he carried his card in his 
pocket, else how’ll anybody in Heaven 
know he lived on Beacon Street? They 
might take him for a South-ender, and 
oh, mamma! if they should think he 
belonged on Columbus Avenue!’’—Bos- 
ton Commonwealth. 


Right Handle—Little three-year-old 
Arthur was pulling the cat’s tail, when a 
gentleman visiting there said: 

“You mustn’t do that; she will bite.” 

“No, sir!” he replied, “‘cats don’t bite 
at this end.”—Babyhood. 
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_  Knock-Kneed—Passing a _ hand 
over his forehead, the worried drill- 
sergeant paused for breath as he surveyed 
the knock-kneed recruit. Then he 
pointed a scornful finger. 

“No,” he declared, ‘‘you’re hopeless. 
You'll never make a soldier. Look at you 
now. The top ’alf of your legs is standing 
to attention, an’ the bottom ’alf 
standin’ at ease!” —London Fun. 
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The Best Noose of the War 
... but I suppose it’s impossible!”—Bystander (London). 


With a Benediction—A private had 
received from England a gift of a new pair 
of woolen socks, and put them on joy- 
fully on the morning before a heavy 
march. He was soon limping, but got no 
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L’Avanzata degli Apaches. 
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chance to take his boots off till the end of 
a twenty-five-mile day. Then he got the 
socks off, and found in the toe of one a 
piece of stiff writing paper, on which he 
could just read the words, written in a 
childish hand: 

“God bless the wearer of this pair of 
socks!”’—London Fun. 


The Father’s Wish—‘I kind 0’ wish 
I was in the army,” said Farmer Corn- 
tossel. ‘‘I’d like to be along in the com- 
pany with my boy Josh.” 

*“*So as to cheer him up?” 

“No, to be a corporal or something, so 
that for once in my life I could make him 
stand around and do exactly as I tell 
him.” —Washington Star. 


Statement by Private Atkins— 
“Wot wos you before you joined the 
army?” 

“*Appy!”’—London Sketch. 


Art and Labor—A. S. C. Sergeant— 
Anybody ‘ere know anything about 
droring? 

Voice (with visions of “‘cushy” job)— 
I do. I was an artist before I joined up. 

Sergeant—Well, go an’ ’elp draw some 
water to wash the lorries down.—7it-Bits. 
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The Advance of the Apaches.—// 420 (Florence). 


























Relieving the Labor Situation 
“Tl faut bien que j’apprenne pour aider 
papa.” 
Barber's 
papa!” 


Son—Il’ll have to learn to help 


La Baionette (Paris). 





[WOMAN 





Characteristic—When a woman ar- 
rives three minutes late at a railway 
station she imagines that the engineer 
saw her coming and pulled out just for 
spite.—Akron Times. 


Didn’t Know Her—Mrs. Wilson 
wanted to get Mrs. Johnson’s cook away 
from her so badly that she actually 
went to Mrs. Johnson’s house when she 
was away and offered the cook more 
money. The next time they met at 
a big dinner Mrs. Johnson did not 
notice her. 

“Mrs. Johnson, you know Mrs. Wilson, 
do you not?” said the lady who sat be- 
tween them. 

“No, I believe not,” said Mrs. Johnson, 
“but I understand that she calls on my 
cook.” —Tit-Bits. 


No Sense of 
people about here 
paper talk seriously,” 
weather man. 

“What’s wrong?” asked his assistant. 

“A woman called me up just now and 
gave me the dickens for letting it snow.” 

Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Humor — “Some 
must take news- 
remarked the 


He Was Reticent—“Do you want 
your wife to vote?” 

“I don’t like to express myself,” said 
Mr. Meekton. “If I advocate it and 
Henrietta finds she doesn’t like politics, 
she’ll blame me for getting her into it.” — 
Washington Star. 





Method—“ My wife watches the sugar 
market closely.” 

* Speculating?”’ 

“In a small way. She borrows when 
it’s high and pays back when it’s low.” — 
Kansas City Journal. 


Repartee—He—Y ou haven’t athought 
above a new hat. 

She—And you haven’t a thought worth 
mentioning under your old one.—Hous- 
ton Post. 





But They Do 
*There’s no use talking,” said the dame. 
There’s no use talking, was her claim. 
There’s no use taiking, that is true. 
There’s no use talking, but they do. 
—Kansas City Journal. 





At Last 


“Vlad ce que je viens de trouver dans ma 
soupe!” 

“Quel bonheur ! 
me rappeler ou je lavais posée.’ 

Soldier—Look what I just found in my 
soup! 

Cook—Great! I couldn’t think where I’d 
left it.—Le Rire (Paris.) 


Moi que ne pouvais pas 
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When Foy and Hitchcock Met— 
Shortly after Raymond Hitchcock made 
his first big hit in New York, Eddie Foy, 
who was also playing in town, happened 
to be passing Daly’s Theater, and paused 
to look at the pictures of Hitchcock and 
his company that adorned the entrance. 
Near the pictures was a bill-board cov- 
ered with laudatory extracts from news- 
paper criticisms of the show. 

When Foy had moodily read to the 
bottom of the list he turned to an un- 
obtrusive young man who had been 
watching him out of the corner of his eye. 

“Say, have you seen this show?” he 
asked. 

“Sure,” 

“Any good? 
cock, anyhow?” 

* Any good?” repeated the young man, 
pityingly. ‘‘Why, say, he’s the best in 
the business. He’s got all these other 
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replied the young man. 
How’s this guy Hitch- 





would-be side-ticklers lashed to the mast. 
He’s a scream. Never laughed so much 
at any one in all my life.” 

“Ts he as good as Foy?” ventured Foy, 
hopefully. 

“As good as Foy!” The young man’s 
scorn was superb. “Why, this Hitchcock 
has got that Foy person looking like 
gloom. They’re not in the same class. 
Hitchcock’s funny. A man with feelings 
can’t compare them. I’m sorry you 
asked me, I feel so strongly about it.” 

Eddie looked at him very sternly, and 
then, in the hollow tones of a tragedian, 
he said: 

“T am Foy.” 

“TI know you are,” said the young man, 
cheerfully. “I’m Hitchcock!”—Pittsburg 
Cironicle Telegraph. 


Just the Role—“So in the new play 
you have the part of a decayed gentle- 
man. That’s just the réle for you, my 
boy.” 

“Why do you think so?” 

“Because you’re a rotten actor.’”’— 
Boston Transcript. 
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Saw the Point—‘I asked her if I 
could see her home.” 

“And what did she say?” 

“Said she would send me a picture of 
it.”’—Sydney Bulletin. 


Between Girls—Betty Wilde—Jack 


declares he'll go crazy if I don’t marry 
him. 

Her friend—Ah! Then there’s no hope 
for him either way. 


Boston Transcript. 





Willful Waste 

“Malheureux! Au 
alent si cher!” 

“Stop! Not when bottles are so expensive!” 


Le Péle-Méle (Paris). 
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Responsibility Shifted—The fair 
young maiden went into the small 
drygoods store in the suburbs, and 
was waited upon by the _propri- 
etor’s son. 

She looked at muslin, and said: 

“How much is this a yard?” 

“One kiss,’”’ he replied sweetly. 

“All right,” she responded, “grandma 
wants three yards; she will pay you this 
afternoon.” —Clippings. 


Father’s Confession—‘I’ve come to 
ask you if you will let your daughter 
marry me.” 

“You are not very well acquainted 
with her, are you, my boy?” 

“Why, I think so, sir.” 

“T fear you are mistaken. If you 
knew her as well as I do, you 
wouldn’t consider it necessary to ask 
me to ‘let’ her do anything she has 
made up her mind to do.”—Birmingham 
A ge-Herald. 
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Disappointed—“What did you get 
out of that will case?” asked the first 
lawyer. 

“A hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars,” replied the second lawyer. 

“Good round sum, eh?” 

“Yes, but I thought the old man left 
more than that.”—Boston Transcript. 


But Half True—Unfortunately 
we’ve mislaid the judge’s name, ‘but 
his courtroom is in New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. 

Before him appeared a defendant who, 
hoping for leniency, pleaded, 

“Judge, I’m down and out.” 

Whereupon said the wise judge: 

“You’re down, but you’re not out. 
Six months.” — Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger. 


A Judicial Bull—‘How on earth 
could they convict that dumb man?” 

“Why not?” 

“Didn’t they charge him with utter- 
ing forged notes?” — San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


Queer—‘‘This law is a queer busi- 
ness.” 

“How so? 

“They swear a man to tell the truth.” 

“What then?” 

“And every time he shows signs of 
doing it, some lawyer objects.” —Buffalo 
Commercial. 
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News note: The German Government has commandeered all cloth-mounted maps of the world, since 
they can no longer be used, and is converting them into clothing. 

De kleermaker (tot de Hohenzollerns)—Alles Engelsche stof, heeren. Voelt u dat eens aan! 
Prima! Van welk halfrond willen de heeren het gesneden hebben? 


The tailor (to the Hohenzollerns)—All English goods, gentlemen. Just feel of it! Finest 
quality! Which hemisphere will the gentlemen have me cut from?—De Nieuwe Amsterdammer 


(Amsterdam). 
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Thirty-thres Overcoats—We never 
had much opinion as a child of that 
Biblical land reputed to be flowing with 
milk and honey. It always appealed to 
our youthful imagination as a very sticky 
and mussy prospect. Honey in due scale 
was admirable and so was milk when 
properly confined to its bow! or tumbler. 
But to slop about in such things was 
another matter. 

The same attitude recurs as we con- 
template the late Diamond Jim Brady’s 
clothes rack. It may be all right to have 


41 evening dress vests—what commuter 
who has packed his own suitcase would 
not give his kingdom for just one, upon 
occasion! And 33 overcoats! Or 71 pairs 
of shoes! Of course, Mr. Brady did not 
wear all his overcoats at once. Yet that 
is somehow the picture that comes to 
mind—of a bent figure toiling wearily 
through a careful schedule of pleasure 
buried beneath a small mountain of 
clothes. About his person clanked chains 
of diamonds, if you will... . It is far 
easier to become a great man with no 
overcoat than with thirty-three—which 
may sound cold philosophy for a snowy, 
warful winter, but is sad truth none the 
less—New York Tribune. 
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Al the Jancy dress ball 
in “Lord AND Lapy 
Atcy.” Lord Algy 
(William Faversham), as 
the Duke of Marlborough, 
is being presented to a 
simpering yet substantial 
shepherdess. 


NHIVERING in a stalled train somewhere in 
Ss Jersey, two patient week-enders—strangers to 
each other till fortune and the shortage of Pullmans 
made them seat-mates—endeavored to pass the time 
by conversation. 

“Do you care for the theatre?”’ said the less shivery 
one. 

“Yes, but not always for what’s in it. The plays 
nowadays can’t come up to the ones they used to have.” 

““Do you really think so? Why, I can recall plays 
which were big successes ten or fifteen years ago that 
would seem pretty mawkish and trashy now. And think 
how taste in scenery, and that sort of thing has im- 
prov ed!” 

“But where do you see anything 
nowadays like Joe Jefferson in ‘Rip 
Van Winkle’?”’ 

“Not just like that, perhaps— 


but we have Norman Trevor and 
Janet Beecher in ‘The Pipes of 
Pan’.” 


“TI haven’t seen that. The last 
two things I saw discouraged me 
for the time being. They were as 
empty as—as these steam-pipes.”’ 
He sounded them malevolently 
with his foot. 

“Did you see ‘Lord and Lady 
Algy’?” 

“Yes. I'd forgotten that for 
the moment. Now, there’s a play! 
But it only goes to prove my point: 
it’s a revival. It shows the sort of 





wit and polish we used to have, before 
Broadway commercialism set in.” 
“And I'll bet anything it was 
never acted as well as it is today, 
right in 
age.” 
The other was about to question 


this crude, unregenerate 





By Ficaro 




















exit equipment, as her real lover is due to arrive. 








“And 


Lorp Atcy: 
what are you?”’ 

THE SHEPHERDESS: 
“Oh, Iam after Rey- 
nolds.”’ 

Lorp Atecy (aside): 
“T should hate to be 
Reynolds.” 


this statement, when suddenly the train came to 
life again and he exclaimed: “Ah!”’ Then: “Yes, 
they do act it well,” he admitted, less pessimistically. 

“The whole play is ‘horsey,’ and Maxine Elliott and 
William Faversham give the impression of being real 
thoroughbreds. Even when he’s drunk, he’s, a gentle- 
man. Irene Fenwick, as the young wife whose head is 
turned with novels, is also good and Maclyn Arbuckle 
and the even more portly Florine Arnold supply some 
delicious fun. Indeed, the whole thing is a remarkably 
suave and well-groomed comedy—even if it does seem 
out of date.” 

“Out of date?” 





“Yes. Today an uncultured, 
tippling young lord, whose chief 
interest in life is the race-track and 
whose principal associates are 
jockeys and trainers, would hardly 
be an appealing hero.” 

“Well, it may be old-fashioned, 
but it just suited me. Speakingof re- 
vivals, though, have you seen the new 
version of ‘Camille’ by Edward Shel- 
don, with the prologue and epilogue?” 

“Yes, I have. It’s really 
very beautiful. I had no idea 
Ethel Barrymore could do any- 
thing like that. And her sup- 
porting cast is excellent.” 

“You don’t say! And 
I’ve noticed in the papers 
still another revival.” 

“What is that?” 

“The French players 
are attempting to revive 
Shakespearein NewYork. 


Poor foreigners, they 

With infinite tact and gentleness, the Lady of the don’t realize that he’s 
Camellias (Ethel Barrymore) hands the Prince his deader here than any- 
’ where else on earth!” 
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From “GENERAL Post” 
General Smith’s courtship has reached 
. a deadlock, when old Watkins saves 
the day. 
Watkins: “Miss Waring 
wishes to speak to you on 
the telephone, miss.” 
Betty: “Tell her I’m en- 
gaged.” 
Watkins: “Really? Tm 
so glad!” 
SMITH: Miss Broughton 
means exactly what she says.” 
- Olive Tell, William Courtney 
and James Kearney. 
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From “Yes or No” 


From ‘“‘\laytTimMe”’ 


The trouble about marrying a widow is that you 
may have to stand the gaff of comparison with the 
One Perfect Man. 


Lizzie: “Poor Charlie, my first hus- 


band, used to say, ‘Lizzie, you may have 
your faults, but, jealousy is not one of Marcaret: “You see, I was never trained for 
them. anything but marriage.” 
Matruew: “Oh, Charlie be dammed! Emma: “Marriage—and that ain't the steady job 
Charlie be dammed!” it used to be.” 
—Maude Odell and William Norris. —Majorie Wood and Wiletis Kershaw. 
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Tom Mix, cowboy of the screen, 
and his knowing horse, “Aggie,” 
are pictured below in a forthcoming Fox 
production—“Cupid’s Round Up,” and 
“Aggie” knows just how to fall when 
Tom gets ready to plug the desperadoes 
who are trying to kidnap Tom’s sweet- 
heart in the play. 





‘These Maine fishermen are camouflaging, 
for their habitat is Broadway. ‘They 
get away with it, however, in the Gold- 
wyn screen play, “The Beloved Traitor,” 
and while their white locks and whiskers 
are sheer bunk their checker game is a 
crime. Imagine an actor knowing any- 
thing or caring anything about checkers! 
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Poor Mary Garden has to,earn her 
bread and butter by working at two 
jobs—grand opera and the movies. 
She ,has one consolation (besides 
her pay-envelope) and he’s a 
Pekingese born in Serbia—says 
the press-agent. 



























lhe cheerful cuss in the foreground 
is a movie director explaining to the young 
lady how to fall gracefully overboard into 
ice-choked Buzzard’s Bay. The c.c. is di- 
rector Lund and the girl about to take the gy 
plunge is Sonia Markova. The pictureisto ¢ 
be called “A Heart’s Revenge” (nice, quiet 

title, that), and the deserted soul out on the 

bowsprit is the camera-man waiting for the 
word “shoot.” 
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HOT at Sunrise—RXecruit—I want to 
enlist in this mortar battery I’ve 
heard about. 
Recruiting sergeant—And why do you 
q want to join that? 
, Recruit—Well, you see, I’m a mason by 


trade and I thought maybe my previous 
experience wou'd help me. 





“Do you believe in long engagements?” 
“Indeed, I do, my dear, it gives one so 
much less time to be married.” 


The Periscope—He who hesitates is 


no self-starter. 


When a man is polite to his wife it does 
not necessarily follow that he is afraid of her 


he may be only absentminded. 


Che roads around Princeton are certainly 
not all they are cracked up to be. 


hide their lights under a bushel; 
others get well-lighted under a quart. 


Some 


us understand 
It is 


Hoover has at last made 
why spies are always shot at sunrise. 
to save breakfast. 


“Does she dress well?” 
“I dunno; I never watched her.” 


Would a substitute on the Marines’ foot- 


ball team be a sub-marine? 





ersily of Nebraska 
E Recognized 
Her — “You 
don’t —know me, 
do you, Bobby?” 
asked a lady who had recently been 


baptized. 

“Sure I do,” piped the youth. ‘“ You’re 
the lady what went in swimming with the 
preacher, last Sunday.” 


Friend—Some pup you have there. 
Where do you keep him? 

Sophomore Bill—In my room, of course. 

Friend—But it ain’t healthy to keep a dog 
in your room. 

Sophomore Bill—Well, he’s a strong dog 


and seems to stand it pretty well. 


Man in passing car—Have an accident, 
old fellow? 

Man under car (grimly) 
just had one. 


—No, thank you, 


“Johnnie, do you always look in the mir- 
ror after you wash your face?” 
“No mum; I just look at the towel.” 


He—You wouldn’t let me kiss you the last 
time, I’m only collecting the interest. 

She—Oh, but ten per cent is all that 
the law allows in Nebraska. 


The doctor felt the patient’s sore appendix 
and pushed rather hard. The patient be- 
came very angry from pain and shouted: 
“Cut that out.” 

The doctor did. 





An Old Fashioned Circular Starecase 





({larvard University 


OOK Fo It Boys—A sign in the win- 
dow of a Massachusetts Avenue dairy 
lunch near Technology proudly states to 
the passing world, “Ladies Served Here.” 
If not too pertinent, may we ask, “Stewed, 
pickled or how?” 


“See here Annie, do you ever sweep under 
this bed?” 

“Yes, mum, always. 
than using a dustpan.” 


It’s much easier 
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The munitions maker roar version)— 
Well, it’s a hell of a war; but it’s better than 
no war at all. 


Out of the Mouth of Babes 
I’ve got a sister all grown up, 
Who only thinks about 
A certain.day this winter—it’s 
The time she’s comin’ out. 
But my ole Pa thinks different, 
He says what’s gettin’ him 
Is when she’s out at night—Great Guns! 
What time’s she comin’ in. 


Willy Bilton—Pa, will you please tell me 
a fairy story? 

Bilton—A fairy story? 
how will we begin it? 

Mrs. Bilton (sweetly)—Begin it, ‘I was 
detained at the office, dear,’ then continue. 


Well, 


let’s see, 
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73d ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 & 348 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK CITY 
(Organized under the liws of the State of New York) 





TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS AND THE PUBLIC: 
Admitted Assets, Dec. 31,1917. . . . . . $934,929,381.52 


These assets are the property of over 1,000,000 people with 
their dependents (in accordance with their contractual rights). 
The Company is purely mutual; it has no capital stock. 


Legal Liabilities . . . ..... . . . $760,742,335.52 





Reserved for dividends payable in 1918............ $26,561,063.64 
Reserved for dividends on deferred dividend policies 
maturing subsequent to 1918................. 107,041,778.00 
Reserved for Contingencies....................... 40,584,204.36 $ l 74, l 87,046.00 








Total. . . . . -~ « © « « 9934,929,381.52 


For the year 1917 the Company’s mortality rate was 
the lowest in its history 
Average earning power of total Ledger Assets— 


December 31, 1917, 4.59%. 
December 31, 1916, 4.54%. 


er a Ba Te I ao ksi 0d ops ee dha ewakamini ee seeiatediine $316,000,000 
Outstanding imsurance, end of 1917... 2... 0... ccc ewe cece cccccces+ +++ 98,678,000,000 
Se I SI ns bas oh on nie eee es anes wakes suns seen . $87,000,000 


The annual dividend rate of 1917 will be maintained in 1918. 
mater Tans Ty GI Bs i ok 5 iv ok ce heen ce ces cee ns peleeweivens $12,075,000 


SUPPORT THE GOVERNMENT 


We urge all policy-holders to buy War Savings 
and Thrift Stamps. 


We have directed all Agents to take no application for 
insurance from a soldier or sailor unless the applicant already 
has the limit with the Government. 


BACK UP THE GOVERNMENT 


A detailed statement will be sent to any person asking for it. 
January 14, 1918. DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 
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W. 42nd St. Evenings at 8.30. 
Matinees Wednesday and 
Saturday at 2.30 


ELTINGE 


A. H. WOODS PRESENTS 


Business Before Pleasure 


with BARNEY BERNARD & ALEXANDER CARR 
By Montague Glass and Jules Eckert Goodman 











WES 2 ST. NIGHTS 8: 20. 
REPUBLIC race wea. & Sat. at 2:20 


A. H. WOODS PRESENTS 


PARLOR, BEDROOM 
and BATH 


A fresh, flippant, farcical frolic 
By C. W. Bell and Mark Swan. 





A Chesterfield 

“T HOPE you were nice and polite, Bearcat, 

while you were over playing with little Jig 

Fidlin?” said Mrs. Gap Johnson, of Rumpus 
Ridge, Ark. 

“T shore was, Maw!” earnestly asserted 

the lad. “Why, I asked him twice for his 

piece of cake before I hit him with a rock.” 


The Difference 

Willis—In old Russia you could ride 
5,000 miles and still be under the govern- 
ment of the Czar. 

Gillis—And in new Russia you can get 
any different kind of government that you 
want within five minutes walk from the 
station. 











Instant Burion Relief 
Prove /t Af My Expense 


Don't send me one cent—just let me prove it to 
you as I have done for over 72.500 others in the 
last six months. I claim to have the most suc- 
cessful remedy for bunions ever made and I want 
you to let me send you my Fairyfoot treatment 
Free. I don't care how many so-called cures, or 
shields or pads you ever tried without success —I 
don't care how disgusted you are with them all 

you have not tried my remedy and I have such 
absolute confidence in it that | am going to send 
it to you absolutely FREE. It is a wonderful 
yet simple home remedy which relieves you al- 
most instantly of the pain; it removes the cause 











of the bunion and thus the ugly deformity 
disappears — all this while you are wearing 
tichter shoes than ever. Just send your name 
and address and Fairyfoot will be sent you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. 

FOOT REMEDY Co. 
3504 West 26th STREET, CHICAGO 





| Broadway and Thereabouts 


An Intimate Revue of 
the New York Theaters 





Being war-hostess to one’s long-lost 
Margaret Anglin 


Billeted—F ulton. 
husband is jolly awkward, you know. 
makes the situation exquisitely funny. 

Blind Youth—3oth St. Lou Tellegen, our leading expo- 
nent of romantic gloom, broods most fascinatingly. 

Business Before Pleasur:—Eltinge. Fourth drama of the 
Potash and Perlmutter cycle,—perhaps the most 
scintillating product of the Montague Glass factory. 

Cheer Up—Hip> drome. An intimate circus. 

Chu Chin Chew—Century. A sumptuous vision of the 
Orient that surpasses even the cigarette advertisements. 

Cohan Revue—New Amsterdam. George pays his rag- 
time respects to the season’s successes. 

Doing Our Bit—Winter Garden rhe 
u.ced business man’s devotion. 

Experience—Manhattan. An old 
back to town for a short visit. 

Eyes of Youth—Maxine Elliott. Assorted futures to 
choose from, revealed to the heroine by a Yogi. 

Flo-Flo—Cort. Syncopated lingerie. 

French Repertory—Vieux Colombier. The flame of Art 
trying to shine on the Grey Blight Way. 

General Post—Gaiety. 


shrine of each 


acquaintance, come 


Bright comedy, with Tom Wise 
attempting to present a “military figure.” 

Gipsy Trail—Plymouth. A free spirit, fresh from world 
adventures, meets his fate in Society. 

Going Up—tLiberty. Tuneful tribulations of an 
willing aviator. 

Happiness—Criterion. Laurette Taylor in a slight but 
amusing comedy of Manners. 

Heritage, The—Playhouse. Showing the inadvisability 
of being descended from murderers. 

Honor Bright--Vanderbilt. Latest attempt to meet the 
shortage of musical shows. 

Jack O’Lantern—Globe. Fred Stone registers thirty- 
seven kinds of grotesque joy. 

Josephine—Knickerbocker. Arnold Daly and Virginia 
Harned as Mr. and Mrs. Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Karen—Greenwich Village Theater. The Truth, in her 
well-known but seldom-approved garb. (Figuratively 
speaking, we hasten to explain.) 

King, The—Geo. M. Cohan. His majesty Leo Ditrich- 
stein finds Miss Democracy very susceptible. 

Lady of the Camellias, The—Empire. Ethel Barrymore 
gives a beautiful and moving portrayal of the un- 
fortunate Marguerite. 

Lombardi, Ltd-—Morosco. Behind the scenes in a fash- 
ionable dressmaking establishment. 

Madonna of the Future, The—Broadhurst. Quite an 
“‘advanced”’ lady, who makes up her morals as she 
goes along. 

Marionettes—Norworth (Special matinees only). 
Sarg’s exceptionally intelligent puppets. 

Maytime—Shubert. A pretty romance with music. 

Vidnight Frolic—New Amsterdam Roof. A happy refuge 
for those who feel that “‘the evening is yet young.” 

Vicht in Spain, A—Cocoanut Grove. Fresh, melodious, 
colorful Spanish cabaret. 

Odds and Ends of 1017——Norworth. An agreeable grab- 
bag of novelties, with Jack Norworth officiating and 
Harry Watson, Jr., fatiguing one’s diaphragm. 

Oh, Boy—Casino. Tuneful operetta that, like an after 
dinner speaker, began ever so long ago and is still 
running on and on. 

Oh,Lady, Lady—Princess. Hopes to be a second ** Oh, Boy.” 

Over the Top—a44th St. Roof. The upstairs Winter 
Garden. Much effort to capitalize the good looks of 
Justine Johnstone, while Ed. Wynn supplies the fun. 

Parlor, Bedroom and Bath—Republic. A meek husband 
invents a “past” and then has to live up to it. 

Polly with a Past—Belasco. Volly’s “past” is more con 
vincing, but fictitious, just the same; and so quite 
proper. Sweet are the uses of morality! 

Sand Bar Queen, The; Suppressed Desires; Habit; Pokey 

Comedy. Washington Square troupe exhibiting a 
new litter of playlets 

Seven Days’ Leave—Park. Melodramatic thriller. 

Seventeen—Booth. Thoroughly delightful dramatization 
of Tarkington’s epic of puppy-love. 

Success—Harris. Whether this new play will live up 
to its name remains to be seen. 

Tailor-Made Man, A—Cohan & Harris. Success comes 
to Bart the moment his aspiring bosom is housed in a 
boiled shirt 

Tiger Rose—Lyceum. This French Canadian lass se- 
cretes her hunted lover in a trapdoor, a grandfather 
clock, a ruined hut and other hiding places which Mr. 
Belasco has thoughtfully provided for her in her 
distress. 

Why Marry?—Astor. Showing that while matrimony 
may be a mockery in some cases, it has nevertheless 
certain conveniences. 

Yes or No—Longacre. Double-barreled play showing 
parallel dramas in two households. 
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“IN ALL MY DAYS PLL SING 
ITS PRAISE” 


ALTOVA 


Evans 


NON-INTOXICATING 


Ale 


A substantial, satisfying, nourishing drink that is enjoyed by 
. _ everyone. 
Up-to-Date Grocers, Druggists and Dealers. 

Cc. H. EVANS & SONS. HUDSON, N. Y, 






NO GOVERNMENT 
LICENSE REQUIRED 











Down the Lane 


By Curnton ScoLLarpD 


OWN the lane, as I went humming, 
humming, 
Who should I see coming 
But May Marjory! 
“What was that I heard you humming, 
humming, 
As you saw me coming? 
Prithee, tell!’’ said she. 


“Oh,” I smiled, “I was just humming, 
humming, 
As I saw you coming 
Where boughs met above, 
And the crickets kept on thrumming, 
thrumming, 
As I saw you coming,— 
Something about love! 
Ah, her blush it was becoming—coming, 
As I kept on humming 
While we walked along, 
And the crickets still were strumming, 
strumming, 
As I kept on humming 
That low strain of song. 





” 


Drooped her eyes as I continued hum- 
ming; 
Ah, ’twas so becoming 
To May Marjory! 
Then she raised them, and my heart 
went thrumming, 
Though I kept on humming; 
“You’re a dear!” said she. 














Your Prospective Customers - 


are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed 
Mailing Lists, It also contains vital sug- 

estions how to advertise and sell profitably 

y mail, Counts and prices given on 6000 
different national Lists, covering all classes; 
for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hard- 
ware Dirs., Zinc Mines, etc. This value 


Reference Book free. Write for it. 
Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 


Our Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
Service will improve both your plan and 
copy, thus insuring maximum profits, 

Submit your literature for ay me ad 
obligation 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
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| FUNNY THINGS IN A SOLDIER’S LIFE 


An honorarium of $5 will be sent by JupGE to any member of the National Army or any man in the U.S. 
Navy whose contribution to this department is selected by the Editor as the funniest camp or ship story of 


the week. 





Complete Security 
By Private Joseph W. Greene, Fort Wetherill, R. I. 


THE officer of the day at a coast de- 
fense fort at the entrance of an 
important harbor mounted the gun 
emplacement and noting an approaching 
submarine close at hand turned to the 
sentry and exclaimed, “Why didn’t you 
report that submarine? Don’t you know 
that you have strict orders?” 

The imperturbable sentry (formerly a 
plumber’s apprentice) responded with a 
knowing look, “‘Oh, sir, but I’ve had my 
eye on it all the while.” 





Saving the World for Democracy 


By William R. Kuhns, Co. B., 112th Field Signal Bat., 
Camp Sheridan, Ala. 
HE company had assembled for their 
first drill in horsemanship, and for 

most of the recruits it was their first at- 
tempt. Loaded down with saddles and 
mysterious little articles of equipment we 
splashed our way through to the corral 
where we were ordered to choose a horse. 
Looking about for some kind-faced old 
Dobbin that I could rely upon to do the 
right thing by me, my eye rested hove- 
fully on a friendless, dejected-looking 
sorrel that was not expected to live. 
There was nothing attractive about this 
horse but his disposition; he was built like 
a piece of mission furniture. We first tried 
mounting without saddles and to me it 
was a catastrophe. I caught the eye of 
one of the officers, for I wanted my first 
earnest efforts to be appreciated. With a 
few feet running start I negotiated a 
spectacular leap, but miscalculated and 
went right on over. The second attempt 
was more successful and I sat proudly 
astride the beast. 

With a little coaxing and a few kind 
words he began to move slowly, but 
gradually gaining momentum as though 


Accepted original jokes are paid for at the rate of one dollar each. 


Send in your humor, boys. 
trying to make up his mind. I imagined 
I could hear a slight squeak. 

I managed to hold out for one solid hour 
while he trotted and jolted around the 
field. Often he would come to a dead 
stop as if he had forgotten something, 
but when I fell off he didn’t stop at all. 


Early to Bed and Early to Rise 


By a member of Co. B. 112 Field Signal Bat., 
Camp Sheridan, Alabama 


HEN a person enlists in the army 

he does not expect to recline in a 
garden of roses, eating strawberries and 
sipping hot chocolate, but he can’t pre- 
vent his idle thoughts from carrying him 
back to the place where they have nap- 
kins and Chinese laundries. 

At no time is the terribleness, the abso- 
lute misery, that war entails, borne more 
forcibly to his mind than when he is 
roused from his slumbers on a cold morn- 
ing by the shrill blasts of a bugle. One by 
one the boys trickle from their tents with 
that same dejected expression a man 
wears who bought Brewery Stock a month 
before the state went dry. It had been 
chilly and cloudy for a few days and on 
this particular morning the prodigal sun 
was peeping up over the edge of the world 
as if afraid to come out and shine a bit. 

The Pied Piper who drew the rats from 
their hiding places with his horn had 
nothing on our trumpeter. When I hear 
that quaint old melody called “Reveille” 
as it floats through the chill mists of early 
morning the effect is marvelous, instanta- 
neous. Nothing on earth could make me 
move so quickly at a time when I wouldn’t 
even roll over to see the Kaiser in a cage. 

The morning I have in mind found me 
nestled deep down among my army 
blankets dreaming of home and its com- 
forts. I heard the icy notes of the bugle 
but they sounded faintly and far away so 
I kept right on dreamin. I had pro- 
gressed as far as a big leather chair which 
always rested so dignified before the grate- 
fire when someone shook me. I was 
panic-stricken. With a few well-aimed 
twists and passes I draped myself in a 
uniform. I bolted from the tent and 
started for formation. Half way down 
the company street Assembly sounded and 
I shifted into high. On the way I tried 
in a series of mighty efforts to encase my 
self in a Red Cross sweater that would 
have been tight on a good-sized boy. I 
crashed into position breathless, in time 
to be late and waited for the penalty. 

It was just as I expected and as the 
“top soak” uttered the awful words I 
stood face to face with the horror of a 

— hay detail. 
War may be hell but it’s the private 
who gets it most of the time. 











PICTURE your best girl reclining 
on comfortable cushions, fingers 
trailing in the cool waters and dia- 
mond spray splashing behind! 

This is the life! What a satisfaction it PP 
is to skim along in an Old Town “Sponson 
Model,” the safest canoe in the world! The 
air chamber on either side prevents cap- 
sizing and makes it positively unsinkable. 
The Old Town “‘Sponson”’ is the ideal canoe 
for family use. Write for View Book. 


OLD TOWN CANOE Co. 






































1742 Main Street Canoeing at 
Old Town, Maine Mary Lyon 








The Notion Counter 


By Doucias MALLocu 


I wonder just how sorry the man is who says 
he is sorry he is too old to enlist. 

About the time a man finds he has broken 
into society he finds he is broke. 

The black sheep of the family may be the 
only one that ever acquires any wool. 

All the helping some men want to do is down- 
hill. 

Some people run to poetry, but not fast 
enough. 

Handsome does as handsome is. 

Truth crushed to earth— 

Shall rise again— 

But look at it! 
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Hotel Ansonia 


73rd St.—Broadway—74th St., 
NEW YORK CITY 
SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION 
MAGNIFICENT FIREPROOF HOTEL, CON- 
TAINING 1,400 ROOMS. SITUATED IN THE 


VERY CENTRE OF TOWN. CONVENIENT TO 
ALL SHOPS AND THEATRES, 


Rooms and Bath, 
$2.50 per day 
For 2 Persons, 
$4.00 per day 


Canadian Money Is Accepted at 
This Hotel Without Discount. 
GEORGE W. SWEENEY, 


Late of Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Late Victoria Hotel, N. Y. 
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is one of the three 


Most Popular 
Periodicals 


among the soldiers” 


This is the report of the li- 
brarian of Camp Sherman, Ohio, 
who conducted a test to decide 
which periodicals the soldiers 
were most anxious to get. 


Judge was one of the three 
most popular in a list including 
all the leading magazines. 


“The happy medium,” Judge, 
furnishes welcome relaxation for 
war-strung nerves. It is wel- 
comed everywhere in the army 
and navy. 


Stick a lc stamp on the cover 
of this issue, next to Postmaster 
Burleson’s notice, and drop in 
the mail; the Government will 
send it to soldiers or sailors at 
the front. Do this every week, 
and you'll make life that much 
cheerier for a lot of men “over 
there.” 


Or send us a dollar and a 
soldier's or sailor's name and 
address—either at camp or at 
the front—and we'll send him 
the next 13 issues. 


JUDGE 


225 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 


I accept your 
offer—13 issues for 
$1. It is understood 
that you send JupGEe 
beginning with the cur- 
rent issue to the address 
below I enclose $1. 
Name 
| 6CPEUEITTTTTT ETT TT 


Bas bnevosegi css eneteee ees sbaeeue 


es cavecdocetenecséteeeeeneeaneees 
COPIES TO BE SENT TO:— 

Name.... 

Camp...... escecces 

ne 6 00 606500066606060-400500006606000000060066066 


RMD cc cece cc vceseccceccesesesceeesececececsosecece 











A Question of Ways and 
Means 


By Corinne Rockwe.t Swain: 


S CUPID was critically inspecting his 

A ammunition, and pondering upon 

the advisability of a little bayonet 

drill, an anxious-faced elderly person in 

trailing robes came slowly around the 
corner. 

“Hello, old dear!” said Cupid cordially. 
‘Seems to me you’re looking a trifle seedy; 
ought to shine up your halo and Hooverize 
your skirts a bit, eh? And isn’t it about 
time for us to make plans for our annual 
campaign?” 

“Qh, it’s you!” exclaimed Saint Valen- 
tine, after a puzzled stare; “didn’t know 
you in that Boy Scout rig. Plans!” he re- 
peated bitterly, ““what plans would you 
suggest for a season like this? Who has 
leisure to conduct a courtship properly in 
these days? Who’s going to take time 
and thought to express heart-throbs in the 
language of flowers, or in tender poetic 
effusions? All the poets, amateurs in- 
cluded, are busy doing things that march 
to a military band! And with all this talk 
of conservation, I’m not even sure of get- 
ting enough lace paper and scrap pictures 
for the frilly things the children like! 
Dear me; lovers used to think they 
couldn’t get along without my advice 
as to the delicate chiaroscuro of flirtation, 
the shy confessions, the artistic grading 
of emotional effects, the airy persi- 
flage——” 

“It’s called camouflage now,” chuckled 
Cupid, admiring his puttees, “‘and it’s just 
as effective.” But the saint wept on 
unheeding. 

“Understand, I’m patriotic; I’m for 
Liberty, Uncle Sam and the Allies, every 
time—I’ve learned that the German brand 
of sentimentality won’t wash. But it 
does hurt my feelings as an artist to see 
the young folks—and they’re a handsome 
lot this year—cutting out all the love- 
making——”’ 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that!” protested 
Cupid, with a reminiscent grin. “As a 
matter of fact, I’ve been rather busier 
than usual. Of course methods change, 
Autre temps, you know xs 

“You needn’t quote that old thing!” 
interrupted Saint Valentine rudely; “I’ve 
seen a good many kinds of courting in my 
day. But this modern intensive stuff— 
bah! Man in new uniform meets a girl, 
throws a chest and says, ‘I’m off for 
France, Betty; marry me this afternoon?’ 
She responds with a patriotic air: ‘Cer- 
tainly, Billy; I'll knit you a sweater,’ and 
off they go for the license. Just like that. 
Where do I come in? Why, even as a 
mere matchmaker, I’m nowhere, com- 
pared with one little order from the War 
Department!” 

“However,” maintained Cupid firmly, 
“the vital fact is that people are falling in 
love as fast as ever, maybe faster. And,” 
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Wall Nuts 


By JAMES 
MONTGOMERY FLAGG 





This clever picture, 
in full colors, 
11X14, mounted on 
a heavy mat, ready 
for the frame, sent 
prepaid for twenty- 
five cents. 


Judge Art Print 
Department L 


225 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
































he murmured with an unusually thought- 
ful look on his roguish face, “‘ somehow, | 
believe a good many of ’em care more than 
ever.” 

‘I’m not so sure,” grumbled the saint. 
“T can’t seem to adapt myself to these 
slam-bang, matter-of-fact, iconoclastic 
times. Why, if the boys and girls do 
remember to send each other valentines 
this year, what'll they be like? War 
postals—and read by a censor at that!” 
and he went on his way with a pessimistic 
shake of his hoary head. 

“T get the old gentleman’s point of 
view,” mused Cupid, closing one eye and 
taking careful aim at a pretty Red Cross 
nurse and an alert young Marine, who 
were exchanging a casual word on the 
corner; “‘but,”’ he added as he scored a 
neat double bull’s-eye, “‘personally | 
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can’t complain—I can’t complain! 


Cause for Consideration 

“Say!” demanded the man from over 
beyond Gobbler Scratch. “If it’s a fair 
question, why didn’t you take a shot at 
that feller when he insulted you that-a- 
way—calling you everything he could lay 
his tongue to? Is he some sort of kin 
of your’n?” 

“No,” replied Gap Johnson, of Rumpus 
Ridge, Ark. “He owes me ten dollars.” 


Her Glorious Hour 
By S. E. Kiser 
O her the world had suddenly 
Become a bright, enchanting place; 
From trouble she was gladly free, 
A sweet smile beautified her face. 
Her happy heart was full of pride, 
She longed to shout—she was so glad; 
The reason was she walked beside 
A handsome boy in khaki clad. 
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by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 


imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
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February 9, 1918 
Valentine 


By Curnton ScoLiarD 


we the winds of winter whine 
Drearily about my door, 
Sweetheart, be my Valentine: 


Mournfully the days decline 
Howsoever we deplore, 
Now the winds of winter whine. 


Song!—no note do I divine! 
Bloom!—no gleam by hill or shore! 
Sweetheart, be my Valentine! 


Thou canst break the spell malign; 
Thou canst burst these fetters sore, 
Now the winds of winter whine. 


Just one magic word of thine, 

And the year’s at spring once more!— 
Now the winds of winter whine, 
Sweetheart, be my Valentine! 


The Office Rebellion 
By T. F. Mircue.r 


HE office furniture had a meeting to dis- 

cuss the high cost of living. 

“Higher wages are what we need,” said 
the clock. ‘“‘We must strike. I’m ready to 
take a hand. Will you all join?” 

“Vou can count on me,” said the adding 
machine. 

“T’m game,” 
Boss’s desk. 

“Leave a space for me,” came from the 


said the playing cards on the 


typewriter. 

“Put me on the roll,” said the map. 

“You have my support,’ was the table’s 
answer. 

“T’ll stick by you to the last,” answered the 
mucilage. 

“T’ll back you up, too,” asserted the chair. 

In fact everybody joined except the safe, 
which stood aloof. 

“Ar’n’t you going to enter this combina- 
tion?” demanded the clock. 

“Why should I?” replied the safe. “If 
you fellows get a raise, it means so much 
money taken from me.” 


Saint Valentine 
By McLanpBurGH WILSON 
AINT VALENTINE we know to be 
A saint undone; 
Between two good examples set 
He follows none. 


The Liberator just before 
A pattern gave, 

Yet what cares Valentine for that? 
He will enslave. 


George Washington will show him next 
The truth to prize, 

Yet what cares Valentine for that? 
Gosh, how he lies! 


A Reasonable Guess 
“He is a pessimist, a regular cynic, 
a confirmed misanthrope, and——” 
_ “Yes,” returned J. Fuller Gloom. “He 
is very hard to fool, isn’t he?” 


Every Issue of VANITY FAIR 


Is a Boost for the Morale of the Nation 


“For God’s sake, cheer up the people of France,” 
said Pershing when they asked him what America 
could do to help win the war. orale, and the 
“cheero spirit” in France, in England and in 
America will do more to beat Germany than any 
other single thing. Lack of it will give victory to 


the Hun. 





Vanity Fair cannot build ships. Or move freight. Or go over 
the top with an Enfield. But it can help to dispel gloom. It can 
keep cheerful the men who go and the men and women who 
stay. It can chronicle that side of the war which refuses to be 
dark—its unquenchable humor, its unconscious heroism, its 
outstanding figures, and mirror—cheerfully—the swift current 


of war-time life at home. That is our “bit” in this war. 





| Vanity Fair covers the war. 


It publishes 


serious articles on serious phases of it. 


entertaining and amusing in civil life. It 
is a sort of headquarters for the mind, a 
front-line trench in the affairs of the world, 
a listening post for news of the theatres, 
arts, sports, gaieties, and fashions; a special 


It shows portraits of the men who are in 
It also treats as they de- 
serve incidents of 


the forefront. 


those and accidents 








war-time life which call for humorous 
appreciation or caustic comment. 
It also publishes—as always—everything 


Read Vanity Fair Yourself! Send It to Your Soldier! 


Not only should you have on your library table those publications 
which treat only the most serious aspects of the war in the most 
serious way, but with them you should also have Vanity Fair, 
which echoes the songs of the Sammies, the skirl of the pipers, 
and does its best to maintain the cheero spirit here at home. 


official communiqué—once a month—on 
the latest news from our artistic and social 
fronts. 





The men who have gone to camp have left their familiar worlds 
behind them. They are hungry for news. They need laughter. 
They want something amusing to read. There is nothing you 
could give them that would more exactly fit their needs than 
Vanity Fair. 


9 Issues of Vanity Fair for $2 


ten, if you mail the coupon now 


If you do not know Vanity Fair, or would 
like to know it better, you may have the 
next nine issues for $2—and even ten, if 
you mail the coupon now. 


You think nothing—in your poor deluded way—of 
spending $2 for a single theatre ticket, or two faded 
gardenias. Yet for that very $2 you may have ten 
months of Vanity Fair, and with it more entertain- 
ment than you would get from a winter of problem 
plays. or a five-foot shelf of novels. 


Attention! Eyes right! Salute the coupon! Tear 
it off, fill it out, and let Vanity Fair keep you 
—for ten months—in step with the times. 
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Hotel Colonnade | 
Chestnut at 15th Street ; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 2 
One square from Broad Street Station. Four 
squares from Reading Terminal, in the 
heart of the Theatre and Shopping Districts. 
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Rooms $1.50 Up. With Bath, $2.00 Up | 
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The Truth Emerges 


By Tep Rosinson 


ay he had a spinster niece, 
Whom he was bound that I should wed; 
And she was Nature’s masterpiece, 
And fair and good and young (he said). 


I did not doubt that she was good, 
For frailty lurks in beauty rare, 

And somehow I quite understood 
That she was only fairly fair. 


And as to age, the honest truth 

He might have told, or held it true— 
But Mac and I, we look at youth 

From quite a different point of view. 


He said her cheeks were like the rose; 
(I know where yellow roses grow.) 
Like gold, he said, her bright hair glows; 
(The druggist sells the gilt—I know!) 


He said her neck was like the swan; 
My vision drew a skinny goose. 
I let him ramble on and on— 
His tongue betrays him, when it’s loose. 


So do all men’s—so did McCabe’s— 
He flivvered in this lofty flight; 

“Her teeth are like a new-born babe’s! 
(I’ve learned, by gum, that he was right!) 


” 
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We will send you all newspaper clip- 
pings which may appear about you, 
your friends, or any subject on which 
you may want to be “up to date.” 
Every newspaper and periodical of 
importance in the United States and 
Europe is searched. 
Terms $5.00 for 100 notices 
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We Are Under War 
Conditions 


F your copy of JupGeE reaches 
you late, remember that the 
postal facilities are overtaxed 
and the mails are ofteu days 
Please do not be too quick to 

make complaint. We are printing 
and mailing the paper on time. We 
cannot speed up the mails. When 
your paper reaches you, read it care- 
fully and then put a stamp on it and 
hand it to your postman, who will 
startit to the boys ““OverThere,” who 
are always eager for good reading. 


late. 











The Happy Medium 

If you want a good, clean, humorous il- 
lustrated publication for the coming year 
subscribe to Judge, New York, and you will 
not regret it. It knows how to amuse without 
resorting to slander upon some race or pro- 
fession. Its wit is of that keep-sweet, pointed, 
good natured, American kind that tickles but 
never hurts.—The Spatula. 


Heroic Measures 
H, yes!” said Jones. “I kissed the 
cook, 
And with my wife’s conniving. 
You see, we’ve got to keep that girl, 
Despite the cost of striving!” 
By Tennison J. Darr 











“The mission of this paper is to preach the 


gospel of happiness” 
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Leslie-Judge 
Representatives WANTED 
In Small Towns and Country Districts 


Wwe want you to help us introduce to the firesides 
of country homes, The Happy Medium, JUDGE, 
and the magazine of the happy side of the movies, 
FILM FUN, and America’s Only Illustrated News. 
paper, LESLIE’S W EEKLY. 

Young men and young women (17 to 21) preferred, 
No experience necessary. We teach and h help P you to 
secure subscriptions for three and six months and a year, 
No Single Copy Sale. 

Use your spare time evenings, holidays, etc., and eam 
from 35 to $25 a week, or put in all of your time during 
the winter and earn double this amount. 

Answer quickly so you can start now. Give population 
and description of town, township or territory you think 
you can cover. 


SUB-AGENCY DEPARTMENT 
LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 

















Mighty Impulsive 
VIRGINIA man who has many negroes in 
his employ met one of his former workmen 
on the street recently, and after the customary 
questions as to the old man’s welfare, asked: 
“Where is your brother George now?” 
“Why, Mistah Brown, suh, George am 
dead. Yessah, done found dead in his bed.” 
“Passed away very suddenly, then?” 
“Yassah, Mistah Brown, but George he 
was always mighty impulsive.” 
Sublime Faith 
At an American camp a recruit was vigor- 
ously studying “French at a Glance” 
when he noticed his tent-mate was as strenu- 
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_WANTED—AN IDEA! 


fortable rooms. 
Only hotel having direct Subway 
re vad stations 


ously devouring “German in Five Days.” 
“What’s the idea, Bill?” asked the French 
student. 
“Jusc this,” replied the other, “I don’t in- 
tend to capture Berlin and not know how to 
ask for a glass of real beer.” 


A Short History of the German Empire 
I 
William the Sane 
Reared it with pain. 
II 
William the Rash 
Knocked it to smash. 


~ NEW HOTEL BINGHAM, Philadelphia 


In the center of everything. Large, well light« 
Hot and cold running water in every Toom 








Roof garden, 
without bath, 


and ferries. 


Rooms $1.50; 


Special luncheons. 
$2.00 per day and up. 





simple thing to patent? 
you wealth. Write for ‘ 
Get Your Patent and 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 


‘Needed Inventions” and “ 
Your Money.” 


129, Washington, D. C. 


d and com- 


connection with all rail- 
Club breakfast. 
with bath 


FRANK KIMBLE, Manager. 
WHO CAN THINK OP SOME 


Protect your ideas, they may bring 
How 


Randolph & Co. 
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' evening he returns. 
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THE HUN A 


The Boches were bored. 


Berlin. 


kind. 


of the Hun. 


inspiration. 
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The Best English 


Translation Complete- 
Literal—Unexpurgated 


While the eyes of the whole world are centered on our 


= gallant ally, France, and her heroic struggle against a 
= ruthless invader; with the ghastly picture before us of 
the brutal atrocities committed by an inhuman foe on 


her civilian population, her women and young girls: while 
the smoke still rises from her destroyed cities and profaned 
temples, and the crash and thunder of her guns is heard 


= from Calais to the Vosges as she hurls defiance at her 
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|— treacherous enemy 





nothing could be more timely than 
the publication of this Complete Collection of the works 
of France’s most gifted son, Guy de Maupassant, in 
whom realism reached its culminating point, and the 
short story the perfection of its art, and whose stories 
of the Franco-Prussian War, told with relentless realism, 
will be read now with a new interest and a fuller ap- 
preciation of their verity in the light of current events. 
Vadame 


Fifi first raived Maupassant to the 


But if such stories as Boule de Suif, Sauvage 
VU ademoiselle 


of literary fame, that position was ren- 


and 


highest pinnacle 


s dered secure for all time by his other matchless series 
; of novels and stories covering the widest range of human 


= €motion and experience, in which every kind of character, 


good or bad, yielded material for his art. Literally 
translated, all these will appear in the Verdun Edition 
which will be published soon in a form unapproached 
by any previous edition ever offered on this side of the 
Atlantic. 
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To be shut up for three months in 
a deserted chateau in the heart of Normandy was no small hard- 
ship for the five Prussian officers accustomed to the gayeties of 
To be sure, during their enforced stay, they had found 
entertainment in acts of vandalism, after the manner of their 
Mutilated family portraits, priceless Flemish tapestries 
cut to ribbons, fine old mirrors cracked by pistol bullets, and the 
hacked and broken furniture that littered the spacious apartments 
of the chateau, all bore eloquent testimony tothe favorite pastime 
sut even this sport for the moment had palled. 
Outside the rain descended in torrents. 
liqueur passed from hand to hand, suddenly the Captain has an 
A soldier is despatched to a nearby city. 
What the nature of his errand was; how the 
table was laid and the fun grew fast and furious as the champagne 
flowed; how in an excess of alcoholic patriotism toasts were 
»roposed by the chivalrous Prussians reflecting on the bravery of 
the men and the virtue of the women of France; what happened 
to the Baron—is told as only Maupassant could tell it in the 
story Mademoiselle Fift found in this superb Verdun Edition of 


‘The Complete Works of 
| Guy de Maupassant 
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As the brandy and 


In the 


Over 350 Novels, 


Stories, Poems 


Guy de Maupassant observed life with a 
miraculous completeness and told what he saw 
with an intensity of feeling and with a precision 
which leaves the reader delighted and amazed. 
He was the most exact transcriber of life in 
lite-ature. His novels and stories, all of which 
“ppear in the Verdun Edition, leave the im- 
pression of the clearest, frankest, most solid 
reality; as if each phase of life in every stratum 
of society had been detached piece by piece, 
stripped of all conventional complexity, and 
so presented to the reader. His was the in- 
comparable gift of understanding life, which is 
the heritage only of the greatest geniuses. 

In comparison with his novels and stories, 
Mau- 


passant does not preach, argue, concern him- 


all others appear artificial and labored. 


self with morals, and has no social prejudices. 
He describes nothing that he has not seen, and 
shows men and women just as he found them. 
His language is so simple and strong that it 
conveys the exact picture of the thing seen. 
His choice of subjects is always redeemed by 
an exquisite irony and art. 
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THE FIRST AND ONLY ADEQUATELY 
ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN EDITION 


fact that, without exception, 
editions of Maupassant heretofore accessible to the 
American reading public have contained illustrations 
not only crude in execution but, in their relation to the 
text, nothing less than grotesque caricatures. 

This was a grave injustice to the author, as well as a 
reflection on the great body of American artists, which 
includes many of the world’s most distinguished illus- 
trators. 

The frontispiece illustrations for the 17 volumes of the 
Verdun Edition of Guy de Maupassant have been 
specially made by the talented American artist, J.E. Allen, 
and they will add immeasurably to the enjoyment of 
this Complete Collection of the author’s werks by their 
graphic interpretation of the various characters and types 
found in his stories. 


A SPECIALLY LOW BEFORE-PUBLICATION PRICE 


while the Verdun Fdition is going through the press, will 
be named, confidentially, to those whose a ations reach 
us in advance of publication. Applicants for sets after that 
date will have to pay a higher price. To get the advantage 


of this low price SIGN AND MAIL COUPON TODAY. 
YOU ASSUME NO OBLIGATION 


It is a remarkable 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO., 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Without obligation on my part, please send full 
particulars, with special before-publication price and 
terms, of the Verdun Edition of The Complete Works 
of Guy de Maupassant, 17 volumes, Cloth. If quota- = 
tions are satisfactory, I will notify you promptly to & 
reserve a set for me for delivery when published. 
Otherwise, I waive all right to the special price quoted. 
Name. . 


Address 







City 


Occupation 
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To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous trade- 


mark, “His Master's Voice." It is on all genuine products of 
the Victor Talking Machine Company. 














ore atest music 
arse artists 
ictrola Records 


Who are the greatest artists? 
The talented singers and instrumentalists who by reason of 
their superior artistry are famous the whole world over 
4 —who charm hosts of music-lovers upon their appearance on 


fine the 
-only on 
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the opera and concert stage 


A —wto have chosen Victrola Records exclusively to carry their 
art to all the world and immortalize them for all time. 


Hear your favorite music today 
for you any Victrola Records by 
copy of the Victor Record 
the world. Ask to hear the 


Berliner Gramophone Co., 
Important Notice. 


coordinated and synchronized by our special processes of manufacture, 
absolutely essential to a perfect Victor reproduction. 


use, one with the other, is 
12 New Victor Records demonstrated at 


\ Victor 
a =O Supremacy 


> 


at any Victor dealer’s. 
the world’s greatest artists, 
d catalog—the 
Saenger Voice Culture Records. 
J 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Montreal, Canadian Distributors } 

Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically 





He will gladly play 
and give you a 
most complete catalog of music in all 


and their 


all dealers on the Ist of each month 
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6 M@rmack as Sir E in Lucia 
7 Gluck as Nedda in Pagliacci 
8 Scotti as Scarpia in Tosca 


| Caruso as Rhadames in Aida It Tetrazzini as Lakme 

2 Melba as Marguerite in Faust 

3 Galli-Curci as Gilda in Rigoletto 

4 Farrar as Tosca 9 Homer as Amneris in Aida 

5 Schumane-Heink as AmenainTraatore 10 Ruffo as Rigoletto 
21 Efrem Zimbalist 


13 Martinelli as Mario in bsca 
14 Calvé as Carmen 


22 Jascha Heifetz 





12 Garrison as Queen of Night in Magic Flute 17 Braslau as Marina in Bons Godounow 


15 Journet as Mephistopheles in Faust 
23 Maud Powell 


to Alda as Desdemona in Othello 


18 DeLuca as Figaro in Barber of Seville 
19 Whitehill as Amfortas in Parsifal 
90 Mischa Elman 
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